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Helping Youngsters Under- 
stand Their Own Growing 
Up: Youngsters trying to 
cope with the natural, but 
far from simple, processes 
of growing up need the 
understanding guidance of 
adults. The wise teacher sees 
this need and is constantly 
seeking ways to help boys 
and girls interpret their own 
development. 


An article on changes in 
body build presents factual 
information useful to teach- 
ers in aiding youngsters to 
understand maturing pro- 
cesses. Boys’ reactions to 
their first shave—ranging 
from consternation to pride 
—are recorded in an article 
called “When a Shaver Be- 
gins to Shave.” 


A series of statements from 
youngsters concerning their 
worries about growing up 
describe the mental anguish 
felt by the girl who is tall 
for her age, the boy who is 
short, the child who is thin, 
and the one who is fat. This 
is followed by a discussion 
of what we can do to help 
youngsters adjust to somatic 
change. 


The story of how children 
made a play out of their own 
lives and the play itself, 
which describes the growing 
up of a girl, give insight into 
a child’s mind and emotions. 


Contributors are Nancy Bay- 
ley, Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Lillian Smith, and Herbert 
R. Stolz. 
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Evaluating growth is a fascinating job 
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Foreword 


WHAT IS TAUGHT and how it 
is taught is largely determined by 

‘ the evaluation program of the 
school and the reports to parents 
of pupil progress. If the testing 
program centers on facts and skills, 
then teachers will emphasize facts 
and skills, and pupils and parents 
will think they are the only impor- 
tant objectives of the school. If 
grades or marks are based solely on 
information and success and failure 
are determined by how much and 
how well a pupil can remember the 
facts he has been taught, then 
subject-matter achievement takes 
precedent over all other objectives 
regardless of what the school says 
its objectives are or what kind of 
program it has. 

The articles in this issue of 
EpucaTIonAL LEADERSHIP show the 
relationship between objectives, 
evaluation, guidance, marking, and reporting. 
As Mr. Smallenburg points out, evaluation is 
not a program in itself. It is an integral part 
of the total school program. Curriculum and 
evaluation cannot be separated; neither can 
guidance and evaluation. If the objectives of 
the school are to be taken seriously by pupils, 


Evaluation must be comprehensive 


Lavone Hanna, general supervisor of curriculum and educational re- 
search of the Long Beach Public Schools, was responsible for the organiza- 
tion and editing of this issue of EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 


Courtesy Long Beach (Calif.) Schools 


teachers, or parents, ways and means for 
gathering evidence of pupil progress in those 
objectives must be found and used, reports to 
parents on that progress must be made, and 
a cumulative record of that progress must 
be kept if effective guidance and counseling 
are to take place. 


Evaluating Pupil Progress 


WHAT IS EVALUATION in education? 
It can be defined as the process of deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the educational 
program in meeting the needs of boys and 
girls in a particular class, school, and com- 
munity. It involves collecting, summarizing, 
and interpreting evidence of the extent to 
which educational objectives are being at- 
tained. 


Basic Processes 


Certain processes are basic in all evaluation. 
These include first of all the formulation of 
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HARRY SMALLENBURG 


definite objectives or purposes. To be effec 
tive and functional, objectives need to be de- 
veloped cooperatively by those who use them 
—teachers, administrators, pupils, and parents 
An analysis of the objectives in terms of the 
behaviors involved then becomes the second 
basic step in evaluation. Defined behaviorally, 
both teachers and students know exactly 
what the objective is and can observe and 
evaluate the behaviors indicated. A pupil who 
is developing good work habits,’ for example, 


1Statement of Basic Objectives, Burbank Unified Eva 
School District, Burbank, Calif., September 1943. 
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What evaluation is and its importance in a 
modern educational program are told by Harry 
Smallenburg, director of research and guidance, 
Los Angeles County, California. 


follows directions specifically and _ intelli- 
gently; works independently; is resourceful; 
concentrates on the job at hand; develops 
such habits as neatness, accuracy, prompt- 
ness; is responsible regarding his obligations; 
selects wisely and makes proper use of books, 
materials, and tools; participates consistently 


>| in group activities; knows when and how to 


seek help; observes critically; listens atten- 
tively and comprehends accurately what he 
hears. 

A third basic process in evaluation is the 
selection and provision of experiences and 
situations which will assist the pupil to achieve 
the types of behavior involved in the objec- 
tive. If the objective were “The pupil spells 
correctly the words he needs in his written 
work,” many situations involving writing 
would need to be offered not only in Eng- 
lish classes but in other classes as well. 

The selection or development of procedures 
for the collection of data is the fourth basic 
process. For the more tangible objectives 
such as correct spelling, accuracy in mathe- 
matics, speed and comprehension in reading, 
the means of collecting evidence are readily 
available and easy to use. For less tangible 
objectives, such as work habits, the best 


The sun is in the sky 


Evaluation must be continuous 
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technique is probably teacher observation. 

Finally, the data must be summarized and 
interpreted if it is to be useful in diagnosing 
pupil needs or appraising progress. Usually 
this is best accomplished by translating all 
the data collected into a descriptive picture 
of the child’s behavior, his successes in one 
area as seen against his difficulties and fail- 
ures in another. 


Characteristics of Evaluation 


Evaluation is not new. Successful teachers 
and administrators have always endeavored to 
judge how effectively they were achieving 
their goals. It involves the strengthening and 
furthering of activities already under way 
rather than initiating new activities. But 
evaluation must be comprehensive and con- 
cerned with all aspects of the growth of the 
child, not with his intellectual growth alone. 
Of equal importance will be the child’s 
growth and development in social behavior, 
health, interests, attitudes, work habits, study 
skills, and use of leisure time. It is also a con- 
tinuous process and not just an end-point of 
the year’s work. Even more important than 
the final test is the diagnosis of pupil and 
class needs at the beginning of the year, with 
an appropriate selection of testing, observa- 
tional, and recording activities during the 
year. 

Teachers, administrators, pupils, and par- 
ents should all be involved at different levels 
of participation in the formulation and defini- 


panis ong 


‘Courtesy Webster Groves (Mo.) Schools 
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Courtesy West Georgia College, Carrollton 


Evaluation can be cooperative 


tion of objectives, and in the collection and 
interpretation of evidence. Thus evaluation is 
a cooperative enterprise. It is obvious that 
more growth will take place if students par- 
ticipate in setting up objectives so that the 
know clearly the goals toward which they 
are working, and also the purpose of each 
educational experience in relation to these 
goals. The reaction of parents to school ob- 
jectives and procedures can be especially 
helpful in the evaluative process. 

Evaluation emphasizes growth and is con- 
cerned primarily with appraising the progress 
which a pupil has made in terms of his needs 
and interests and riot merely with measuring 
his status in the group or the status of the 
group, the school, or the program in relation 
to a national norm. Nor is evaluation a “pro- 
gram” in itself. Rather it is an integral phase 
of the educational program of the school and 
is allied with all that goes on in the classroom 
and in the school. 

Evidence regarding the pupil’s attainment 
of some objectives must be collected by de- 
scription in addition to or in place of meas- 
urement. Growth in ability to cooperate, to 
exercise self-control, to respect rules and 
regulations, to be tolerant, can best be re- 
vealed by means of descriptive statements of 
significant behavior rather than by a score. 
Hence evaluation is descriptive as well as 
quantitative. 

Evaluation is a long-term process. It in- 
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volves study over many years of the effective- 
ness of the educational program in meeting 
its goals, and a revision of objectives, cur- 
ricular experiences, and approved techniques 
in accordance with the findings. And it must 
be cumulative since a major function of 
evaluation is to reveal a pupil’s growth in 
the basic objectives. 

Finally, if teachers are to accept evalua- 
tion and use its techniques, it must also be 
economical. Every vustifiable shortcut should 
be taken to reduce and simplify the evaluative 
activities of the teacher. Wherever possible, 
scoring of tests should be performed by 
mechanical devices. Records for accumulating 
data should involve a minimum of clerical 
work. Test results for individual pupils 
should be presented by means of profiles, 
charts, and other devices which will simplify 
their interpretation. Periodically an analysis 
should be made of the materials and tech- 
niques involved in the basic processes of 
evaluation in order to secure greater sim- 
plicity, clarity, and economy. 


Techniques of Evaluation 


There are many techniques available to 
teachers for collecting data regarding pupil 
growth and development. The teacher should 
select and use those which will be most ap- 
propriate in terms of the needs of her class 
and in terms of her own time and energy. 
Standardized tests of skills and knowledge 
are an essential phase of any evaluation pro- 
gram. The tests which are given should fit 
in with basic objectives and be so integrated 
with the instructional program that remedial 
and corrective materials will be available for 
use with individual pupils and entire classes. 

Tests, however, do not constitute the entire 
or even the major part of the evaluation 
process. The anecdotal record is one of the 
most valuable of several techniques useful in 
gathering and recording significant data not 
amenable to testing. The method involves 
the recording by the teacher of + pues pupil 
behavior which is indicative of success or 
failure in achieving an objective. Such records 
should be impersonal, clear, brief, revealing, 
and indicative of general trends in the pupil’s 
behavior. 

Autobiographies and student questionnaires 
are valuable in diagnosing problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment as well as deter- 
mining academic, vocational, and recreational 
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plans for the future. Likewise interest and 
adjustment inventories, and rating scales, 
although such instruments have readily recog- 
nizable limitations, can, when cautiously used, 
dicit information regarding pupils’ school 
and vocational interests and personal-social 
adjustment which is of value to teacher and 
pupil. Sociometric techniques either of the 
in which individuals choose others with 
whom they would or would not like to be 
associated or the reputation or “guess who” 
test, assist teachers in discovering the under- 
lying psychological structure of their class- 
room and to become more conscious of the 
need for friendship and for personal and 
social adjustment on the part of pupils. 
Samples of pupils’ work, such as themes 
ad reports, records of books read, sum- 
maries of leisure-time activities, samples of 
poems, drawings, and construction work, all 


afford additional evidence of a pupil’s growth 
in relation to basic educational objectives. 


Services of Evaluation 


As an integral, dynamic process in modern 
education, evaluation assists schools: (1) in 
making a periodic check on the effectiveness 
of the educational institution, and thus indi- 
cating the points at which improvements in 
the program are necessary; (2) in validating 
the hypotheses upon which the educational 
institution operates; (3) in providing infor- 
mation basic to effective guidance of indi- 
vidual students; (4) in providing a certain 
psychological security to the school staff, to 
the students, and to the parents; and (5) in 
developing a sound basis for public relations.” 


2 Smith, Eugene R., Tyler, Ralph W., and Evalua- 
tion Staff, Appraising and Recording Student Progress, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, pp. 4-11. 


Reporting Pupil Progress 


UNDERLYING THE VARIOUS USES 
to which school marks are put is an assump- 
tion that marks are effective conveyors of 


} |meaning—that one can look at a mark as- 


signed to Johnny and tell what is meant by it. 
But that is difficult to do, and certainly not 
asy for Johnny’s mother and father. Unless 
the teacher explains what has been put to- 
gether in arriving at the mark, the best the 
parents or anyone else can do is guess at what 
the mark means—and the chances of actually 
guessing what is really meant are very poor. 


The search for a satisfactory method of mark- 
ing and reporting student growth and achieve- 
ments has concerned teachers, administrators, 
students, and parents for years. The experimen- 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo., and the criteria used there in developing 
the report merit careful study. William L. 
Wrinkle is director of the Secondary School. A 
more detailed description of the experimenta- 
fions carried on by Dr. Wrinkle and his staff 
can be found in Wrinkle and Gilchrist, Second- 


E 
| [stion carried on in the Secondary School at 
4 


§ firy Education for American Democracy, Far- 
- rar and Rinehart, 1942, and Guidance in Public 


Secondary Schools, A. E. Traxler, editor, Edu- 


cational Records Bureau, October 1939. 
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The continued use of marks as a means of 
reporting to students and their parents is 
based on a number of misconceptions. Among 
these are the beliefs that: (1) people succeed 
in out-of-school life about the same as they 
do in school; (2) the mark is a pay check; 
(3) the mark is a defensible introduction to 
competitive adult life; (4) anyone can achieve 
any mark he wishes if he is willing to make 
the effort; and (5) the mark can be used as 
a means without it eventually becoming 
thought of as an end in itself. A critical 
examination of these beliefs leads to only one 
conclusion—all of them are unsound. 

Much of the early experimentation for the 
improvement of marking and pi was 
concerned with superficial rather than funda- 
mental issues. The symbols used in reporting 
an evaluation are not basic. But what is 
evaluated is basic. The improvement of re- 
porting then is not a simple matter of manipu- 
lating symbols, changing from per cent to 
letter marks or five letters to two letters, but 
rather a difficult task involving the formula- 
tion of the objectives of the school program, 
the determination of the abilities and achieve- 
ments of the student, the evaluation of his 
growth with reference to the objectives, and 
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the reporting of the evaluation in a way 
which will convey intended meanings. 


Criteria for Developing Reports 


Most important of the criteria for use in 
developing reporting forms and practices are: 
Have the objectives of the program been 
identified? Are they clearly stated? Do they 
have specific meaning? If objectives are to 
be of any real value, they must be something 
more than a list of things on a sheet of paper 
on the teacher’s desk or in the principal’s 
office—they must be used as guides in teach- 
ing, learning, and evaluating. 

The application of the criteria, “Is the ob- 
jective clearly stated?” and “Does it have 
specific meaning?” may be illustrated by 
using the general objective, “He directs his 
individual activities effectively.” Although 
the objective as stated uses ordinary everyday 
words, there is no certainty that it means to 
one person what it means to another. To 
some teachers it means in part that the stu- 
dent did what he was told to do without 
asking questions. The only way a group of 
teachers can evaluate such an objective intel- 
ligently is to break it into the specific be- 
haviors which together make up the quality 
of self-directiveness. Then it must be used to 
mean just those things and nothing more. 
This break-down of the general objective 
would, of course, have to be included on the 
report form or on an information sheet to 
accompany the report to parents if they are 
to understand what the teacher means by 
self-direction. 

No matter how desirable an objective may 
be or how clearly it is stated, unless its 
achievement can be and is evaluated it is of 
doubtful significance. And so a fourth cri- 
terion for use in developing reporting forms 
and practices would be: Can the teacher 
evaluate the achievement and growth of the 
student with reference to the objectives which 
have been set up? 

The mistake made in ABCDF reporting, 
throwing together into a single evaluation a 
variety of separate evaluations, must be 
avoided. Evaluations of  self-directiveness, 
language usage, and social adjustment com- 
bined into a single evaluation would become 
as meaningless as B or D or any other mark. 
This gives us a fifth criterion: Are different 
objectives evaluated and reported separately? 

Another error in conventional practice is 
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the assumption that a single form is adequate 
for all oses. On the contrary, there 
should be different forms for different pur- 
poses. Reports to parents should not include 
certain information which might well be on 
reports to guidance counselors, and the re- 
ports to either would be too elaborate for 
transcript record purposes. A sixth criterion 
would be: Are different forms provided to 
serve different purposes? 

The specific objectives of a course should 
be referred to regularly in the classroom, 
Student self-evaluation and teacher evalua- 
tion of the student should occur frequently 
and should be discussed, but the important 
information in a report to parents is: Has 
the student made the growth and achieve- 
ment which reasonably might have been ex- 
pected of him in terms of his ability and 
background? The evaluation of specific ob- 
jectives is a classroom instructional activity 
involving the teacher and the student 
Whether the student’s achievement has been 
(1) better than, (2) consistent with, or 
(3) poorer than his ability and background 
with reference to specific objectives is infor- 
mation which parents should have. 

It is also reasonable that parents should be 
informed if the student’s achievement of 
specific course objectives is such that he can 
be recommended for admission to college 
courses or training programs to which the 
course is prerequisite or if credit can be ap- 
proved for administrative records for gradua- 
tion or transfer. 

Whether the student’s achievement of spe- 
cific course objectives is in the top ro per cent 
or the middle 4o per cent on competitive 
standards is something the college would 
want to know if the student applies for col- 
lege entrance, and such information, .of 
course, should be used in guidance and kept 
for administrative records. 

Are the bases for evaluation appropriate 
to objectives? This is a seventh criterion for 
use in developing reporting forms and prac- 
tices. The quality of self-direction which 
should be expected of a seventh-grade young- 
ster would be what reasonably might be ex- 
pected of a typical youngster of his age and 
grade placement. The evaluation of his 
achievement of specific course objectives for 
reporting to parents should be in terms of his 
ability and background. The evaluation of 
his achievement of specific course objectives 
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in technical courses taken for entrance to 
specialized college programs and to be re- 

rted to guidance counselors and to colleges 
should be cold-bloodedly competitive and 
based on national test standards if appropriate 
standardized tests are available. 

Already it must seem that a report form 
which would satisfy the seven criteria which 
have been discussed would be long and com- 
plicated—too long and too complicated to be 
used by the typical teacher who has the 
typical heavy load of classes and students. But 
a report form, no matter how good it may 
be in theory, is no good if it cannot be used. 
This gives us the eighth criterion: Can the 
reports be prepared with a reasonable ex- 
penditure of time and effort? 

There are other criteria which might well 
be included: (9) Does the form make pro- 
vision for special information of value in 
guidance? (10) Is provision made for the 
reporting of evidence and comments relative 
to the evaluations? (11) Are the forms so 
constructed as to facilitate recording? 
(12) Can the evaluations be easily translated 
into various symbols used in different systems 
of marking? 


Experimentation in Reporting 


It is one thing to set up a statement of 
criteria to be used in developing reporting 
forms; it is another thing to set up a form 
which meets all the criteria. And criteria, like 


Appraising New Report Forms 


MANY SCHOOLS have been 
loath to experiment with new 
report forms even though they 
recognize the fallacies support- 
ing the use of school marks and 
the dichotomy existing between 
the school’s philosophy and its 
practice. 

Fear usually is the cause of 
this hesitancy—fear that the 
teachers would rebel against the 
additional work which the new 
report would demand; fear that 
unless marks were given as re- 
ward or punishment for achieve- 
ment or lack of it that standards 
in the school would decline; fear 
that parents would be suspicious 
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objectives, are no good unless they are used— 
unless they produce the desired results. 

‘Beginning in 1932 the Secondary School 
of Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley made its first serious departure from 
conventional marking and reporting practice. 
In the thirteen years which have elapsed, new 
forms and new practices have been developed, 
tried, scrapped, and replaced by newer forms 
and practices. Detailed analytical reports, 
scale-type evaluations, the conference plan, 
anecdotal reports, and check-list type reports 
were developed and discarded because they 
did not do a good job of conveying informa- 
tion or demanded too much time. 

Repeatedly it was discovered that adequacy 
meant detail and detail meant forms which 
were impractical for use in public school sit- 
uations. One criterion which resulted in the 
scrapping of many forms and practices includ- 
ing those which were successful in their use 
in the laboratory school was: Whatever is 
developed must be usable in the public schools 
by public school teachers. 


Editor’s note: A request addressed to Dr. 
Wrinkle will bring to any interested school or 
teacher a copy of the report form developed 
by the Secondary School at Colorado State 
College of Education. This 8% by 11 inch 
printed form is the result of thirteen years 
of effort and meets all of the criteria which 
have been discussed here. 


Courtesy Madison (Wis.) Public Schools 


Youngsters can evaluate, too 
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of reports which were new and which re- 
ported on objectives other than knowledge 
and skill; and fear that the colleges would 
not accept marks which differed from the 
five-point rating scale to which they were 
accustomed. 

Examination of the reaction to the use of 


An Elementary Teacher Speaks 


The items on the report card used in the 
elementary schools in Long Beach, Calif., are 
listed under two headings: fundamental 
skills and appreciations, and fundamental at- 
titudes and habits. 

The first group shows the pupil’s progress 
in reading, language, arithmetic, writing, 
music, art, physical education—in short, his 
academic progress. The pupil is marked as 
either making “satisfactory growth” or as 
“capable of doing better.” This is in relation 
to the child’s own ability, not his relative 
standing in the class. This way of reporting 
pupil growth has three advantages: (1) it 
helps to motivate all the children to do their 
best work; (2) it gives to those children who 
would have no chance of excelling on a com- 
petitive basis the feeling of security and suc- 
cess; (3) it helps to keep children of superior 
ability working and growing up to their level. 
This necessarily makes more work for the 
teacher for she can no longer present the 
same lesson to the entire class and grade on 
the percentage basis. Instead she must study 
and provide for the individual differences of 
all the children within her class. 

The second part of the report card indi- 
cates the child’s growth in fundamental atti- 
tudes and habits—his ability to cooperate in 
group activities, to follow directions, to ac- 
quire self-control, to accept just criticism and 
to profit by it, to respect the rights of others, 
to use materials and time wisely, to observe 
health and safety measures. The school recog- 
nizes that the child’s training and education 
in democratic living are as important as pure 
academic knowledge. 

While maintaining his individuality, the 
child must learn to work cooperatively in a 
group to develop culture, standards, and to 
solve problems. The pupil’s growth is indi- 
cated in the same manner as the fundamental 
skills. Again the teacher must know her pupils 
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new report forms where they have been tried, 
tends to offset these fears and to substantiate 
the claims of many educators that pupils 
parents, colleges, and business firms want 
more information about the pupil’s progres 
and achievement than is revealed by a single 
grade or mark. 


REACTION OF TEACHERS 


well—especially now in their group relation- 
ship. An understanding of their environment 
outside of school and of their previous growth 
trends helps her do a better job in guiding 
their development and reporting to the 
parents. 

The report card also provides space for: 
teacher’s comment. Here the teacher further 
explains a specific point, and recognizes 
special achievement or a special need. An 
equal amount of space is provided for the 
parent’s comment. An increasing number of 
parents are using this to indicate their reac. 
tion to the report and their willingness to 
cooperate. The teacher appreciates a sincere 
response by the parent, for the child’s de- 
velopment is a matter of mutual responsi- 
bility and interest—Eloise J. Sebels, Teacher 
in Lowell Elementary School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


A Secondary Teacher Speaks 


The teachers at Smiley Junior High School 
in Denver, Colo., have developed a new re! 
port card which is called “Pupil’s Progres 
Report.” It is based upon the growth of the 
individual pupil in relation to his abilities and 
limitations. Not only basic knowledges and 
understandings are rated, but also such be; 
havior characteristics as creative expressiot 
critical thinking, appreciations, and skills ant 
habits related to his needs. Emphasis is place 
on the growth shown in behavior charac 
teristics which are desirable in a democrati 
society rather than on a grade. 

Marking one pupil against another on 
comparative basis is eliminated; instead, ap 
praisal is made on an individual basis, taking 
into account differences in ability, growt 
and initiative. Each pupil is encouraged t 
attain the maximum growth of which he } 
capable. 
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As a resource in making this report, sam- 
ples of the work of each pupil are kept in 
individual folders: a progress work-sheet; cre- 
ative drawing and writing; anecdotes of 
behavior, positive as well as negative; books 
read; radio programs heard; notes on con- 
ferences with the teacher, estimating growth 
in such qualities as leadership and coopera- 
tion; growth charts; and check-tests in skills 
and knowledges. 

This card contains the kind of information 
that is wanted by colleges and by employers 
as they seek to determine the physical, men- 


A Seventh-Grader Speaks 


Our report card has many advantages. First 
it points out the qualities necessary for suc- 
cess and then shows the steps to take to help 
develop these qualities. For instance, to de- 
velop Responsibility and Self-direction the 
card tells us to “Follow directions. Do what 
we agree to do. Plan and carry out our own 
activities.” Second, to improve our Relation- 
ships with Others it says, “Work and play 
well with others. Respect the rights of others, 
etc.” Third, if we wish to improve in our 
Skills and Knowledge we discuss our work 
with our teacher and decide where our weak 


. points are. Then from the report we can tell 


whether our teacher thinks we have improved 
or not. 

Our report card is easy to read and under- 
stand and helps us to know whether we are 
becoming better and more useful citizens or 
not.—Seventh-Grade Pupil, Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, Pasadena, Calif. 


A Tenth-Grader Speaks 


On our report cards we receive three 
grades in each subject: 


A Junior High School Parent Speaks 


At the end of the first quarter that my son 
attended Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Eugene, Ore., he brought home not one, but 
seven report cards—a separate report card 
for each subject he is taking. On each report 
card he is graded on different things such as: 
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tal, and emotional qualities of the people with 
whom they are concerned. It is valuable 
in working with parents and youth agencies. 

It is a step in the direction of promoting 
mutual understanding between teacher and 
pupil and between school and home. Its use 
provides greater opportunity for setting up 
purposes in school activities and gives a better 
basis for evaluating the growth and achieve- 
ment of each individual in terms of his abili- 
ties, capacities, and interests——Carl L. Ginn, 
Principal, Smiley Junior High School, Denver 
Public Schools. 


REACTION OF STUDENTS 


1. Responsibility and Self-direction. This 
means the extent to which we are able to go 
ahead and do our work by ourselves, For 
instance, if assigned a topic or report to make, 
do we get it done on time and is it done as 
we were told to do it? 

2. Relationships with Others. This means 
our ability to get along well with others. It 
includes our ability to plan work with others 
and to take part in group work or discus- 
sions. 

3. Skills, Understandings, and Apprecia- 
tions. This means our ability in the skills and 
knowledge of the subject matter and the ap- 
preciation we show for it. 

I believe this is a good system because it 
shows you how much you have learned and 
also whether you can use what you have 
learned. The three grades tell much more 
than just one grade would tell. I believe I pay 
more attention to the third grade than the 
others but they all help tell me things I 
ought to know about myself——Tenth-Grade 
Student, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


REACTION OF PARENTS 


Displays understanding of this subject 
Expresses himself clearly 
in written form 
Expresses himself clearly 
in oral form 
Reads widely and understandingly 
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Assumes responsibility 
Cooperates with others 

From these report cards I learned in what 
things my son is doing well and in what 
things he needs to improve. I am just as much 
concerned about how well he cooperates as 
I am about how well he understands the 
subject. 

I think this kind of report card has had a 
good effect on my son. It has made him more 
conscious of some of his shortcomings and 
he is trying to overcome them. If all of the 
items on which he is graded had been 
averaged together the grade would doubtless 
have been satisfactory and neither he nor [ 
would have realized that there are some things 
in which he has done exceptionally well and 
others in which he needs to make much im- 
provement. With these report cards the 
teacher doesn’t give him a good grade in the 
subject because he is a nice boy or a low 
grade because he doesn’t cooperate. Each 
grade is for one specific thing. —Mrs. Faye N. 
Baker, Eugene, Ore. 


A Senior High School Parent Speoki 


We have watched with much interest the 
changes in report cards. A complete file on 
two children throughout elementary and 
secondary schools shows the effort on the 
part of school authorities to improve the 
system. 

The card provides the parent with an op- 
portunity to ascertain specifically the study 
habits or traits in which the pupil is pro- 
ficient or those in which he needs help or 
guidance. Unfortunately the teacher’s load 
is undoubtedly so heavy that it is difficult for 
him to check four to eight items carefully 
on each pupil’s report card and consequently 
on some cards only a few of the items are 
marked. 

As parents, however, we are enthusiastically 
in favor of the new report which endeavors 
to give progress reports in social attitudes, 
habits, and. traits as well as progress in each 
subject studied.—Mrs. Iron Hawthorne Nel- 
son, Tulsa, Okla. 


REACTION OF BUSINESS MEN AND COLLEGES 


Tulsa Central High School, in the 1935- 
1936 term, adopted an “S” and “U” grading 
system—“S” for Satisfactory work, “U” for 
Unsatisfactory or failing work. The sub- 
scripts “1” and “2” were used on the perma- 
nent to honor grades, an S: 
indicating “decidedly above average work” 
and an S2 “somewhat above average work”. 
These were never put on the reports given 
to students and parents. The separate cards 
for each subject field also listed the objectives 
for that subject and proficiencies and weak- 
nesses in each were checked. 

Because it was believed that the S and U 
grade did not convey to parents and students 
enough information about the student’s 
growth and achievement a new Pupil Progress 
Report was adopted in 1944-1945. On the new 
report the teacher checks the student under 
one of the following: Excellent Progress, 
Satisfactory Progress, Little Progress, Failure, 
Incomplete Work (No Credit). The change 
was made to give patrons and students more 
definite information on pupil progress. Under 
the present grading system, the individual is 
graded on his achievement in terms of his 
ability rather than on a group standard. The 
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new report also indicates to parents the prog- 
ress in study habits and social attitudes. 

On the American Council permanent rec- 
ord form the student’s progress from the 
seventh grade until he leaves school is re- 
corded. The record includes personal data 
on the student—parents, age, interests, activi- 
ties; test record on standard tests—test scores 
and percentile ranks; and the grade record. 
In addition, each teacher rates each student 
he teaches during the year on twelve char- 
acteristics: scholarship, citizenship, personal- 
itv, industry, judgment, reliability, initiative, 
cooperation, native ability, leadership, physi- 
cal vitality, all-around promise. These too 
are recorded. 

The strength of the record lies in the in- 
formation it gives on the student and his 
abilities. Since the outbreak of war, schools 
have been called upon innumerable times to 
furnish information on_ ex-students and 
graduates. Defense industries, War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, FBI, and Rehabili- 
tation officers are interested in more than the 
grade record. 

The combination of grade record, test rec- 
ord, and teacher ratings gives a very reveal- 
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ing picture of a student. In general, we have 
had complimentary reports on our records 
from investigators who checked on students. 
Charles H. Beauchamp, Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Tulsa, who is an investigator for the 
War Department, said of our record: “I have 
never seen records that in any way compare 
with yours so far as getting an idea about a 
student. You can take your over-all picture 
on achievement scores, intelligence ratings, 
attendance record, and teacher comments, and 
this complete picture will in almost every 
case correlate with what our investigation 
reveals. It is remarkable.” 

In another case he commented: “I have a 
list of sixteen people to interview regarding 
a War Department employee who is being 
considered for the handling of confidential 
information. I will see them but I know from 


Recording Student Progress 


DOCTORS HAVE LONG recognized the 
importance of having a complete medical 
history of a patient before diagnosing his 
ailment or prescribing a course of treatment. 
Educators, however, have been much slower 
in recognizing the need for a record of the 
educational experiences of the child and of 
his successes and failures with those experi- 
ences. 

Today, the value of such a record is no 
longer questioned. Furthermore, the accept- 
ance of the philosophy that the school is con- 
cerned with the total development of the child 
and that individuals differ markedly in 
ability, interests, social, mental, and emotional 
maturity, and in the social-economic environ- 


Alvin E. Rhodes, curriculum director, San Luis 
Obispo County, California, describes the work 
of the Committee of the California School Su- 
pervisors Association in developing a Cumula- 
tive Guidance Record for Elementary Schools. 
The form for use in the secondary schools was 
developed by a committee of the California 
Secondary School Principals independent of 
the Supervisors and is gradually being adopted 
by many schools throughout the state. Harold 
B. Brooks, chairman of the Committee and 
principal of George Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif., describes the record 
developed by his committee. 
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past experience that your record gives the 
information I will find after I have inter- 
viewed all these people.” 

Oklahoma schools (University of Okla- 
homa, Tulsa University, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College) and other colleges which accept a 
blueprint of our permanent record, have the 
advantage of all the information we have. 
Since many schools send their own blanks for 
transcripts, these are used. Colleges have ac- 
cepted the “S” and “OU” grades and the grad- 
uates of Tulsa Central High School have been 
admitted without examination wherever 
graduates of accredited high schools have been 
accepted, In general, the average percentile 
rank on standard tests has been used to place 
the student in his class—upper fourth, tenth, 
etc.—Joyce Saunders, Assistant to the Princi- 
pal, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


ment in which they live makes it necessary 
for the school to accumulate and keep data 
on all aspects of the child’s background and 
development. This is imperative if the school 
is to plan educational experiences to meet the 
needs of its pupils and if it is to do an effec- 
tive job in guiding and counseling the indi- 
viduals who pass through its classrooms. 

The need for adequate records of pupil de- 
velopment has grown as educators have be- 
come increasingly aware of the guidance: 
aspects of their work. This need has been 
met in part by the development of guidance 
records in many school systems, but the in- 
terest commanded by the subject of records 
indicates that complete satisfaction of the 
need remains to be achieved. 

The California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion has offered a contribution to the solution 
of this problem in the California Cumulative 
Guidance Record for Elementary Schools. 
This record grew out of three years of work 
by the Association, and its history is typical 
of the processes through which most adequate 
record systems are developed. Likewise, the 
California Cumulative Guidance Record for 
Junior and Senior High Schools is the out- 


1 Published by A. Carlisle and Company, 135 Post 
Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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growth of a number of years of experimenta- 
tion and research on the part of a committee 
appointed by the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals. The experience 


of this Committee and the Record which it 
developed should be valuable to other com- 
munities in developing cumulative guidance 
records. 


The California Cumulative Guidance Record 


_for Elementary Schools 


ALVIN E. RHODES 


Most elementary schools in California use 
guidance records which have been developed 
to meet their own needs. The content of 
these records is generally similar, but dif- 
ferences in form and organization have pro- 
hibited effective exchange. California has a 
mobile population, and as pupils have moved 
from school to school records could not 
effectively follow them. 

To provide for statewide exchange of 
guidance data and to promote general im- 
provement of guidance records, the California 
School Supervisors Association undertook to 
develop a record system which could be 
recommended for use in the elementary 
schools of the state. This project, initiated in 
1942, was planned to utilize the cooperative 
efforts of supervisors, administrators, teachers, 
guidance workers, nurses, attendance and 
welfare supervisors, curriculum specialists, 
and other persons in all parts of the state who 
would be concerned with use of the records. 


Nature of Record 


The California Cumulative Guidance Rec- 
ord for Elementary Schools as adopted by the 
Association consists of a vertical file folder, 
three inserts, a manual, and a request card. 
The folder is of standard letter size. The 
basic form, which is printed on all four pages 
of the folder, includes four major divisions: 
identification data, home environment, per- 
sonality development, school experiences. 
The nature of these divisions is suggested by 
the topics within each. “Identification Data” 
includes such items as the pupil’s name, sex, 
present school, and birth record. Under 
“Home Environment” are found data con- 
cerning present and past home and school 
residence, nature of home community, parents 
or guardians, and other members of the 
family. “Personality Development” is repre- 
sented by records of health and physical de- 
velopment, mental development, and social 
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and emotional development. Included under 
“School Experiences” are records of units of 
work, and of growth in skills as measured by 
achievement tests. 

There are many unique features of the 
California Cumulative Guidance Record for 
Elementary Schools which cannot be de- 
scribed within limits of this article, but atten- 
tion should be given to one feature which 
makes it possible to adapt the records to a 
wide variety of school situations. Some 
schools are very small, with no clerical help 
and little opportunity to obtain or use de- 
tailed guidance data. Others are large and 
have specialized guidance services. Any rec- 
ord which would be useful throughout the 
state would be adaptable to all types of situa- 
tions. 

Adaptability is achieved through the use of 
inserts which supplement the basic form. This 
form, printed.on the folder, is intended for 
use with all children, and contains only those 
items which are commonly needed in most 
schools. It may be completed in detail or only 
in part as opportunity permits. If provision 
is needed for recording more detailed infor- 
mation, either throughout a school system or 
for individual pupils, any or all of the sup- 
plements may be used in place of the sections 
of the basic record which they represent. 
These are inserted in the folder and become a 
part of the basic record. The three supple- 
ments are “Health and Physical Develop- 
ment,” “Curriculum Experiences,” and “Ad- 
justment Factors.” Provision is made for the 
addition of other supplements which may be 
developed in individual school systems to 
meet special needs. 


Principles Represented by Record System 


Early in its work the committee formu- 
lated a statement of principles and criteria 
which should serve as a blueprint for the 
record system to be developed. Because 
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principles are of a universal nature, the fol- 
lowing summary of the more important ones 
recognized by the committee probably will 
be of more value than a detailed description 
of the record itself. 


I. Content and Organization 


A. Content of records should be selected 
with regard to usefulness in serving 
guidance purposes. Records should not 
be encumbered with content which 
does not serve these ends. 

B. Content generally should include: 

1. Identification and personal data. 
(Name, age, address, phone, etc.) 

2. Family and home data. (Parents, 
brothers and sisters, home condi- 
tions, language, etc.) 

3. School history and_ experiences. 
(Schools attended, teachers, promo- 
tions, fields of work, positions of 
responsibility, plans, etc.) 

4. Educational and mental develop- 
ment. (Mental and achievement 
test scores, teachers’ estimates of 
work, study habits, growth in un- 
derstandings and appreciations, etc.) 

5. Emotional and social development. 
(Data from adjustment scales, per- 
sonality inventories, teachers’ re- 
ports and suggestions, etc.) 

6. Health and physical development. 
(Physical examinations, disease his- 
tory, protective tests and treat- 
ments, physical handicaps, evi- 
dences of physical growth, etc.) 

7. Special activities and _ interests. 
(School and non-school activities, 
hobbies, work experience, etc.) 

C. Provision should be made for descrip- 
tive comments and narrative reports 
by teachers, counselors and _ others 
working with the youngsters. 

D. Data should be recorded in specific 
terms and should deal with specific 
characteristics. Items should be worded 
in specific rather than general terms, 
and use of symbols should be avoided 
except when they are commonly un- 
derstood. 

E. The record should provide for keeping 
samples of original work. 

F. The selection and arrangement of re- 
corded data should focus attention 
upon processes and consistency of 
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II. 


growth rather than upon the meeting 
of arbitrary requirements. 


. Cause and effect relationships should 


be shown by the nature and arrange- 
ment of data in the record. 


. Content should be so organized that 


data may be recorded or located 
quickly and easily. Wording of items 
should indicate clearly what is to be 
recorded. Pages broken into small 
boxes should be avoided, and left-to- 
right reading movement should be fa- 
cilitated. 


Administration and Use 
A. Records must fit the situation in 


which they are to be used. Factors to 

be considered are: 

1. Size of the school or school system. 

2. Type of school organization. 

3. Permanency of data to be recorded. 

4. Professional ability of persons using 
records. 

5. Teacher load and available clerical 
help. 


. Records should be filed where they 


will be easily available to persons ex- 
pected to use them. 


. Records should be accompanied by 


clear directions for their use. Brief di- 
rections should be printed on the rec- 
ord, and a manual with complete in- 
structions should be available. 


. The record system should provide for 


keeping each pupil’s record with him 
throughout his school iife. Original 
records should be exchanged through 
a carefully organized system of trans- 
fer, or standard transcript procedures 
should be observed. 


. Provision should be made for sys- 


tematic collection of data upon enroll- 
ment of a pupil as well as at regular 
intervals thereafter. 


. Records should be developed and used 


cooperatively, but should be treated 
confidentially. They should be avail- 
able only to persons who share re- 
sponsibility for directing pupils’ school 
experiences. 


. Recorded data should be as valid and 


objective as possible. Standard measur- 
ing instruments should be used when- 
ever available, and subjective judg- 
ments should be based upon guided 
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observation in specific kinds of sit- 
uations 


III. Physical Features 


A. The stock on which records are 
printed should be: 

1. Durable enough to withstand years 
of use. 

2. Substantial enough to stand in a file. 

3. Thin enough to require minimum 
filing space 

4. Light enough to be economical in 
mailing. 

5. Free from glare, and suitable for 
ink or pencil writing and for 
erasing. 

6. Of a color which is attractive, rest- 
ful to the eye, easily distinguish- 
able, and light enough to contrast 
well with writing. 

B. Different colored stocks should be used 
to distinguish forms which require dif- 
ferent handling. Color differences 
should be reserved for this purpose. 

C. Forms should be of such size and 
shape that they are easy to file, handle, 
transport, and mail. 

D. Forms should be reasonably low in 
cost. 

E. The filing system should be one which 
is commonly used, is economical, is 


simple to operate and does not require 
unusual equipment or forms. 
F. Forms should be planned to accom- 
modate supplementary materials con- 
veniently. 
Records should be so designed that 
only a reasonable amount of clerical 
work will be required for maintenance. 


G. 


Importance of Philosophy 


The most important element in any system 
of cumulative guidance records is the under- 
standing with which they are used. Like 
dynamite in the hands of a workman, records 
may be dangerous if misused, worthless if 
neglected, and capable of moving mountains 
if employed properly. No guidance service 
can offer maximum value without the help 
of an adequate system of records, but the 
most carefully developed records are nothing 
more than a clerical burden to the teacher 
who lacks a positive guidance philosophy or 
opportunity to act upon it. 

When the curriculum consisted of an in- 
flexible series of predetermined tasks for 
which every child was accountable, teachers 
required little knowledge concerning their 
pupils. In the modern curriculum the teacher 
is no longer a taskmaster, but a guide and 
counselor. Performance of the guidance func- 
tions involved in this position requires ade- 
quate records properly used. 


California Develops a Cumulative Guidance Record 


for Secondary Schools 


HAROLD B. BROOKS 


At a meeting of the State Representative 
Council of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals held in October 
1935, the high school principals of California 
determined to work together to prepare a 
better cumulative record form. At that time 
the conclusion was reached that the cumula- 
tive record forms used in a large majority 
of the secondary schools of California needed 
to be improved. The forms in use were in- 
adequate in several respects: (1) as aids in 
achieving the objectives of the guidance pro- 
gram, (2) in the space provided for evalua- 
tions of the personality growth of the pupils, 
and (3) in provision for the required infor- 
mation for the official state transcript. 
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The committee appointed to make a study 
of cumulative records analyzed some 527 — 
record forms in use in all types of secondary 
schools and obtained from 410 secondary 
school educators in California evaluations of 
a provisional form of a cumulative record.1 
The cumulative record forms in use in Cali- 
fornia at the time the study was made were 
characterized by extreme diversity in use, 
size, form, and the number and kind of indi- 
vidual items. 

The items used on the forms fell into five 


1 Brooks, Harold B., Secondary School Cumulative 
Records: Their Function, Form, and Administration, 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of South- 
ern California, 1938, 410 pages. 
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classifications in information, namely, per- 
sonal, marks and credits, home and rela- 
tives, attendance, and entrance-graduation- 
withdrawal. There was, apart from “pupil’s 
name,” no consistent agreement on any other 
item. Seventy different sizes of forms were in 
use, and the median size was 6 by 8 inches. 

The: California State Board of Education 
requires transcripts of high school and junior 
college records, Examination of the forms 
then in use showed: (1) only six of the 
twenty-four items required for state tran- 
scripts of high school records were found on 
75 per cent or more of the cards; (2) only 
nine of the forty-three items required for 
state transcripts of junior college records 
were found on 75 per cent or more of the 
cards. 


Information Desired by California Educators 


In their appraisal of the provisional form, 
California educators expressed a desire for a 
cumulative record card which included: 
(1) items which had been carefully selected 
for guidance and administrative purposes and 
(2) items needed for official transcripts and 
reports. The inaccuracy and inadequacy of 
present methods and terminology of evaluat- 
ing behavior characteristics caused them to 
question the advisability of including such 
items even though they are important. 

The educators, therefore, favored space for 
comments rather than extensive lists of items 
and subjects to check, and they emphasized 
the need for accurate and complete test data. 
There was a tendency, also, to favor a sep- 
arate record for junior colleges. Further 
agreement was shown toward a simple, ac- 
curate, complete record, organized to pro- 
vide for continuity and ease of interpretation. 
Preference was expressed for the folder card, 
9% by 11% inches, rather than for the smaller 
one then in common use. 

For general use in California, it was agreed 
that the junior and senior high school cumu- 
lative record should be kept on the same 
form. The record of health, the educators 
believed, should be stated on the form in 
general terms, and an auxiliary record relat- 
ing to specific health and physical education 
should be developed and maintained wherever 
possible. Furthermore, they agreed that some 
provision should be made for variations be- 
tween schools with respect to course names 
and graduation requirements. 
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The California Cumulative Guidance Rec- 
ord for Junior and Senior High Schools has 
been revised four times since it was first de- 
veloped in 1937 to the end that it might have 
simplicity, completeness, and be entirely 
practical. The latest revision has been in use 
since 1940. Samples were distributed widely 
and several city and county school systems 
are now using the Record or slight modifica- 
tions of it. In addition, more than 50,000 
copies are in use in various parts of the state 
in smaller districts. Use of the Record has 
increased each year. Distributed through the 
Association of California Secondary School 
Principals, it is the record most widely used 
throughout the state. 


Description of the Record 


The Record contains all the twenty-four 
items of information needed for the prepara- 
tion of the official state transcript. These 
are designated with an asterisk. Incidentally 
these items form a minimum cumulative 
record for schools having limited facilities 
for recording extensive data. At the same 
time, of course, the form provides the oppor- 
tunity for recording many additional items 
of information in schools where this is de- 
sired. 

In all, fifty-two items are included in the 
Record, and they are numbered consecutively 
for convenience of description in the ac- 
companying manual. The Record includes 
such basic information as the following: 


1. Personal data and photograph 

2. Scholastic record—grades 7-12 

3. Graduation—date, rank in class, require- 
ments 

4. Family data and home background 

5. Educational and vocational plans 

6. Health record 

7. Achievement, personality, and aptitude 
test data 

8. Attendance record 

9. Work experiences 

10. Summaries of student’s growth and status 

1. Significant achievements 

12. Type and amount of reading 

13. Summary of significant interviews 

14. Follow-up and school’s recommenda- 
tions. 


The form is printed on a folder card 9% 
by 11% inches. The folders can be filed in a 
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standard vertical letter-size file. This is the 
recommended method of filing because the 
home-room teachers, counselors, and clerks 
may use the records more conveniently if 
they are filed vertically. The need for ex- 
pensive patented visible files is also elimi- 
nated. The size of the card also makes pos- 
sible ample space for recording the data. 
One of the most outstanding features of the 
California Record is the inclusion of space 
for the recording of pupil growth and de- 
velopment in personality characteristics as 
well as in subject achievement. Space is in- 
cluded for evaluations of four characteristics: 
responsibility, inquiring mind, social concern, 
and work habits. There is evidence that rat- 
ings in these characteristics can be effectively 
made by classroom and guidance teachers. 
It has been demonstrated that it is possible 
to use effectively a cumulative record folder 
card similar to the one described here even 
in the smallest school system. Procedures 
have been worked out to eliminate any un- 
necessary clerical work. A review of the 


amount of time now used in school systems in 
the preparation and transcription of records 
reveals that the plan which is suggested, with 
some modification, can be adopted without 
much, if any, increase in the expenditure of 
energy or time even in the smallest schools. 

Scores of schools are photostating the form 
efficiently at a minimum cost. In this way the 
original form containing the complete record 
made in junior high school can be forwarded 
to the senior high school. Much tedious copy- 
ing of records may thus be eliminated and 
more adequate information be made available 
for the senior high school. 

In developing any cumulative record sys- 
tem, the first consideration is the belief on 
the part of the superintendent, the super- 
visor, the principal, the counselor, and the 
teacher that a good cumulative record can 
be a most effective aid in guiding boys and 
girls. If this is believed strongly enough by 
all concerned, the problems of the function, 
form, and administration of the cumulative 
record can be solved. : 


Using Cumulative Records 


AS A REQUISITE to masterful perform- 
ance, artists and artisans alike must have a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the materials with which they work. To edu- 
cators, who work with human materials, that 
kind of knowledge and understanding is im- 
perative. Accordingly, increased emphasis is 
being placed by administrators and teachers 
on obtaining more information about the 
children who are entrusted to their guidance 
and educational direction. Improved means 
of facilitating the keeping of adequate pupil 
records are likewise gradually being de- 
veloped. 


Cumulative records have no value unless they 
are used by teachers and counselors in provid- 
ing educational, vocational, and personal guid- 
ance functions for their students. Clarence 
Fielstra, director of curriculum, San Diego 
County, California, points out the need for a 
cumulative guidance record and how it func- 
fions in a school’s guidance program. 


CLARENCE FIELSTRA 


Who Should Use Cumulative Records? 


Progress in the matters of obtaining and 
recording pertinent data concerning pupil 
personnel has been accompanied by the rais- 
ing of certain problems relative to the use of 
such records. One of these problems is that 
of determining who in our schools should be 
given access to whatever guidance files are 
kept. To this question the educational profes- 
sion has not formulated a reply which reflects 
unanimous opinion. A point of view which 
has gained wide acceptance, however, is that 
every teacher should know as much as pos- 
sible about each of his pupils. It is believed 
that guidance should be the primary function 
of the classroom teacher and that he as well 
as the specialist in guidance should have ac- 
cess to all significant records. 

In opposition to this point of view is the 
opinion that only good teachers who are truly 
professional can use pupil records intelli- 
gently. With this statement there can be little 
disagreement. It should be pointed out, never- 
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theless, that unprofessional pedagogues must 
be removed from our ranks at the earliest 
possible moment. Furthermore, it should be 
borne in mind that there is no evidence to 
the effect that lack of information about 
pupils would enable an incompetent teacher 
to do more effective work with them than 
he could do. if he did have such information. 
The converse of this situation, on the other 
hand, is demonstrated daily. 

Complete responsibility for much of the 
guidance program in elementary schools and 
in many of the smaller secondary schools 
rests, almost of necessity, on the shoulders of 
individual teachers. In larger schools, special 
guidance functions are frequently assigned to 
home-room teachers, advisors, and counselors, 
whose major task becomes that of coordinat- 
ing the various efforts involved in collecting, 
recording, and using pupil data. Coordination 
of these more complex programs is often 
considerably simplified by having the home- 
room teacher or counselor assigned to a par- 
ticular class or group over a period of years, 
following the pupils from one grade level to 
another. Although the responsibility of indi- 
vidual teachers for the guidance of each of 
his pupils is somewhat less general in large 


schools, it is in no wise diminished. Good 
teaching in all schools, large and small, can 
result only when each teacher is fully in- 
formed concerning the pupils with whom he 
works. 


Using Cumulative Records in Diagnosing 
Pupil Needs 


In considering what specific uses should be 
made of cumulative records, first thought 
should be given to their place in diagnosing 
pupil needs. Among these needs are those 
which may be found not only in the academic 
areas but also in the areas of health, personal 
adjustment, and social adjustment. The dis- 
covery of pupil needs and arrival at decisions 
with regard to meeting them satisfactorily 
frequently entail years of careful study by 
many teachers, administrators, and specialists 
in the fields of health and guidance. If 
the accumulated observations, findings, and 
evaluations relative to each pupil’s needs are 
permanently noted in his record folder, his 
teachers will find therein a source of ines- 
timable help in planning pupil experiences 
which will meet those needs. 

On the elementary school level, where a 

(Continued on page 311) 


A CUMULATIVE GUIDANCE RECORD 


for the 


Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development 


The Department of Supervision and Cur- 
ticulum Development believes that a cumu- 
lative guidance record which tells the com- 
plete story of the child’s progress through 
school from the time he enters the kinder- 
garten until he graduates from high school is 
desirable. 

The cumulative record on the following 
pages not only permits this but also meets re- 
quirements for a good cumulative record as 
outlined by Mr. Brooks and Mr. Rhodes in 
their discussion of the California Records. 
One continuous record has the decided ad- 
vantage of providing a complete picture of 
the child’s development rather than focusing 
on one short period of that development. It 
also encourages better articulation between 
the three school segments. 
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The record may be- printed on a folder 
card 9¥2 by 11% inches, standard size for 
filing cabinets. Detailed information on 
health, the type and amount of reading done, 
curricular experiences engaged in, and par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities can be 
placed on supplementary cards printed for 
that purpose and carried as riders in the 
folder. This has an advantage in that the de- 
tailed health card, for example, could be kept 
in the nurse’s office while the significant data 
needed to be known by all teachers is sum- 
marized on the accumulative record and avail- 
able to them at all times. 

The Department recommends the follow- 
ing form to the membership and welcomes 
suggestions and criticisms for ways of im- 
proving it. 
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Date of Graduation from High School 


No. in Graduating Class 
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Name of High School from which Graduated 
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*More space may be allowed here, if needed. 
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USING CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
(Continued from page 305) 


pupil frequently has but one teacher, the 
teacher may find it most convenient to have 
the cumulative guidance folders in the files 
of the classroom. There the records are easily 
accessible and as a result are more likely kept 
up to date and are more often referred to for 
purposes of determining the interests and 
needs of each child. When a pupil has several 
teachers, as is often the case on the secondary 
school level, the home-room or general edu- 
cation teacher may keep guidance folders in 
his room or the counselor may keep them in 
his office, depending on the organization of 
program. 

o matter where these records are kept, 
it is the duty of their keeper not only to know 
their content himself but also to help acquaint 
all of the pupils’ teachers with it. This may 
probably be done best by encouraging each 
teacher to use the records freely and by hold- 
ing periodic conferences of these teachers for 
purposes of considering and evaluating re- 
corded information pertaining to the needs 
of children on any given grade level. At such 
conferences hitherto unrecorded observations 
and statements of opinion on the part of the 
teachers concerning certain pupils may be 
shared and may well be sl in developing 
cooperative plans of action for working more 
intelligently with them. 


Using Cumulative Records in Counseling 
and Programming 

In elementary schools the fairly common 
practice of correlating or of fusing subject- 
matter areas makes it highly desirable to keep 
brief written reports of what each child does 
and how he does it. Unless this is done, suc- 
cessive teachers will very likely have insuffi- 
cient information about the pupil’s academic 
background to build upon intelligently. Hav- 
ing this kind of data available in the cumu- 
lative folder, however, and having likewise 
health records and remarks about the pupil’s 
personality and social behavior, the teacher 
has excellent bases for building the child’s 
individual curriculum and for furthering the 
development of the whole child. 

Because of the larger number of choices 
faced by pupils in secondary schools, choices 
between subjects, activities, and even voca- 
tions, it is be important on that level also 


that sound guidance be provided. If the pupil’s 
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educational and vocational decisions are not 
to be based on passing whims or conveniences 
of the moment, considerable time must be 
given by his advisor or counselor to the study 
and interpretation of his cumulative guidance 
record. The pupil’s health, abilities, achieve- 
ments, interests, behavior, and personality 
must be weighed separately and in relation- 
ship to each other before counsel which may 
well affect his entire future is given him. The 
best source of evidence concerning these facts 
is an adequate cumulative record folder. 


Using Cumulative Records in Articulation 


Not only is “horizontal correlation” of 
pupil experiences on any grade level facili- 
tated by the use of cumulative guidance 
records, but also “vertical articulation” of 
those experiences on sequential levels is 

reatly implemented. As a pupil progresses 
om one grade to another, unless his cumu- 
lative record is available to his new teachers, 
each of those teachers must start practically 
from “scratch” in acquiring an understandi 
of the pupil and in arriving at decisions wit 
regard to “where the child is” and “where he 
should go” academically and socially. 

Especially unfortunate is the fact that every 
year literally hundreds of thousands of pupils 
enter secondary schools with practically no 
cumulative records accompanying their en- 
trance. Of course, their report cards are 
usually sent along with them, but the “A’s,” 
“B’s,” and “C’s” or other symbols found 
thereon are of relatively little use in efforts 
to solve the personal and social adjustment 
problems common to a pupil’s new life in a 
departmentalized high school. It is true that 
“permanent records” are also often sent by 
elementary schools to secondary schools, but 
these records are simply pupil accounting 
records indicating school attendance, courses 
taken, and marks given. 

Although these sorts of records are indeed 
necessary, a major step in the direction of 
better articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools will not have been taken 
until a cumulative guidance folder, which in- 
cludes as well the information found on the 
permanent accounting record, is sent for each 
pupil who enters high school. 


Recommending Pupils to College or Industry 


Inasmuch as high school graduates vary 
eatly in their abilities and achievements, it 
is just as erroneous to believe that all of the 
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Courtesy Long Beach (Calif.) Schools 


iluation emphasizes growth 


graduates are qualified to get jobs as skilled 
workers as it is to believe that all of them 
could succeed in professional schools. Gradua- 
tion does not indicate, in every case, a knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare, an understanding of 
physics, a mastery of trigonometry, or even 
a skill in English grammar and spelling. It 
signifies only the completion of a program 
of study and experiences which were suited 
to the capacities of the pupil. 

Since a high school diploma is in itself in- 
adequate as an indicator of a pupil’s probable 
future success in college or in industry, his 
cumulative record must be relied on for that 
purpose. The record, if it is to be of maximum 
usefulness in this regard, should include 
something more significant than mere credits 
and marks. It should contain the pupil’s own 
educational plan and the story of his progress 
in carrying out that plan. It should have brief 
written statements from each of his teachers, 
summarizing his achievements in his courses 


and appraising personal characteristics, such 
as initiative and reliability. Measurements of 
the pupil’s performance in tests of intelli- 
gence, aptitudes, occupational skills, and civic 
competence should be included. Reports of all 
employment experiences at home, on the 
farm, and in business; descriptions of citizen- 
ship services and leadership activities in the 
school and community; and comments from 
teachers and counselors regarding items of 
personal information should all be integral 
parts of each pupil’s cumulative record. 

On the basis of this kind of total picture, a 
high school administrator can make intelli- 
gent recommendations to admissions officers 
of colleges and to prospective employers. So 
meaningful and reliable will these recommen- 
dations likely become that marks and credits, 
which often mean different things to different 
people, may be in much less demand, and 
requirements in terms of formal and fixed 
courses may gradually be diminished. 

Summary. The use of cumulative records 
is highly essential to the education and guid- 
ance programs of our schools. In diagnosing 
needs, in counseling and programming, in 
articulating school offerings, and in recom- 
mending to college or vocational employ- 
ment, the educator needs as much informa- 
tion as possible about each of his pupils. He 
can use data found on the pupil accounting 
records which are usually kept in the ad- 
ministrative office, but he needs much more 
than that. He needs a brief but complete 
history of every pupil. That history, includ- 
ing a transcription of the accounting record, 
should be available in a cumulative guidance 
record folder. Such a folder in the hands of 
the home-room teacher, counselor, and ad- 
ministrator becomes a most effective instru- 
ment in building for each pupil a continuous 
and expanding curriculum and in furthering 
the all-round adjustment of each pupil to 
himself and to society. 


Nominations Are Now in Order 


Nominations for the slate for members of the DSCD Board of Directors may be 
sent to any member of the Nominating Committee. Committee members are Dale Zeller, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans., chairman; Daisy Parton, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala.; and Jennie Wahlert, principal, Jackson School, St. Louis, Mo. A slate 
of fifteen names from which five will be elected will be presented to the membership for 


mail vote early next fall. 
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HIGHLIGHTS « 


THIRTY-EIGHT LEADERS of DSCD met in 
Chicago recently to review the program of the 
Department and lay plans for the future. Among 
matters brought before the group were the fol- 
lowing: 


DSCD Officers, 1945-46—Officers of DSCD 
elected by the Board of Directors for the cur- 
ent year are: president, Hollis L. Caswell; first 
vice-president, Gordon N. Mackenzie; second 
vice-president, Gladys L. Potter; memebers of the 
Executive Committee, R. Lee Thomas and Edgar 
Draper. (See inside back cover of the journal 
for continuing members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors.) 


Change of Name of Organization—The Board of 
Directors voted to recommend to the member- 
ip that, to clarify the status of the organiza- 
ion, the name be changed from Department of 
pervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, a Department of the NEA. Such a 
change would entail a constitutional amendment, 
vote by the membership, and notice in the 
journal three months in advance of vote. This 
notice is hereby given. 


Committee 
Committee of 12 


Region II N. Y., 


Ten-Year Study of Teacher Development 
Badger Village—The History of a School 
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Region XI Kans., Iowa, Mo., Ark. .. 
Region XII Calif., Nev., Ariz. ....... 
In-Service Teacher Education............. 


Problems of Beginning Supervisors ........ 


Status and Function of Supervision ....... 


Meeting of DSCD Leaders, Chicago, February 22-25 


Life Membership—The Board of Directors 
adopted a policy providing for life membership 
as follows: An individual who has been a mem- 
ber of the organization for fifteen years shall at 
the age of 70 be declared a life member with all 
privileges of membership and with a statement 
of appreciation from the organization for his 
continuing loyalty and interest. Members are 
invited to send to the Washington office names 
of those who may be eligible to life member- 
ship. 


Executive Secretary—A major item of business 
was concerned with the selection of an executive 
secretary to take office June 1. The Executive 
Committee will have an announcement to make 
within the near future. 


Committees—Basic to the program of DSCD are 
its working committees. Space here allows for 
only the listing of the titles of these committees 
and the chairmen, but behind each title is a 
group of people working on an important prob- 
lem of organization and education. At the 
Chicago meeting, the work of each committee 
was reviewed and recommendations made: 


Chairman 


Region I Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn., R. I. William H. Burton 
William E. Young 
Region III Md., Del., W. Va., Va., D.C. ........ James H. Fox 
Region IV N. Car., S. Car., Ga., Fla. . 
Region V Ill, Ind. Mich., Ohio ... 
Region VI Wis., Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr. .Prudence Cutright 
Region VII Ky., Tenn., Ala. Miss. .. 


L. D. Haskew 
Paul J. Misner 


Region IX N. Mex., Colo., Utah, Wyo. ......... Gilbert S. Willey 
Region X Wash., Oreg., Idaho, Mont. .......... Edgar M. Draper 


Charles A. Lee 

Wilma G. Cheatham 

Gordon N. Mackenzie 
J. Paul Leonard 
Paul W. Pinckney 
William E. Young 


Extended School Services for School-Age Children ....Florence E. Beardsley 
Interpreting Children and Youth Through Films ....... Margaret Hampel 
Interpreting Children and Youth Through Lay Pub- 


wen R. Lee Thomas 

Maurice E. Troyer 

Lelia A. Taggart and Fred Wilhelms 


(Continued on page 320) 
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THE LISTENING POST 


@ New Congress considers bills to boost teachers | — 
pay and to equalize educational opportunities 


Current Status of Federal Aid to Education Legislation _ 

B 

Federal aid to education bills! have been in proportion to the number of children at-} the 
introduced again in the Seventy-ninth Con- tending school. cha 


gress: H. R. 1296 in the House of Representa- 
tives on January 9, 1945, by Congressman 
Robert Ramspeck (Ga.) and S. 181 in the 
Senate on January 10, 1945, by Senators El- 
bert D. Thomas (Utah) and Lister Hill 
(Ala.). H. R. 1296 and S. 181 are identical in 
structure, provisions, and language, and are 
true companion measures. They differ in only 
minor and unimportant details from H. R. 
2849 and S. 637, the bills on the same subject 
pending before the previous Congress. 

The major portion of the hearings on S. 181 
has already been concluded before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor of which 
Senator James E. Murray (Mont.) is the 
chairman. It is intended that hearings on 
H. R. 1296 will soon be held by the House 
Committee on Education, the chairman of 
which is Representative Graham A. Barden 
(N.C.). 

S. 181 and H. R. 1296 retain the essential 
equalization features of several earlier federal 
aid to education bills. A fund of $100 million 
annually would be provided for more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunities among 
and within the states. This fund would be 
apportioned to the states in accordance with 
a formula based on income and the number 
of persons 5 to 17 years old, the poorer states 
receiving proportionately the largest grants. 
An emergency fund of $200 million for each 
year until the end of the present war is also 
provided for payment of salaries of teachers 
for any or all of these purposes: keeping 
schools open not less than 160 days, employing 
additional teachers to relieve overcrowded 
classes, raising substandard salaries, adjusting 
salaries to meet the increased cost of living. 
This fund would be apportioned to the states 


1 Background data on this subject may also be 
found in “The Listening Post: What Should Be Done 
About Federal Aid to Education?” Educational Lead- 
ership, December 1944, p. 129. 
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The funds, after being accepted by the emy 
respective state legislatures, will be allocated} sch 
to the local school systems according to the} mos 
plans set up through state law. The equaliza- exp 
tion funds may be used for any public school} jn ¢ 
purposes decided upon by appropriate state} non 
school authorities in accord with state law.} sucl 
The emergency funds can be used only for} tion 
teachers’ salaries. for 

According to the provisions of S. 181 andj trait 
H. R. 1296, control of schools is reserved] yari 
strictly to the states and local school systems} mac 
and is forbidden to all federal officials ot} obs: 
agencies. acti 


In addition to the National Education 
sociation, some forty-six state educatio 
associations and some thirty well-kno 
national organizations including the Natio 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Ameri; 
can Vocational Association, and the Gene 
Federation of Women’s Clubs have endorse 
current federal aid to education legislation | ,,q 
It will be most helpful in effecting the ac}Rho 
complishment of this legislation if interested ¢,.4] 
individuals and local groups will make knowy yo;+, 
to their Congressmen their reasons for favor} ¢j-4] 
ing the prompt enactment of S. 181 and exne 
H. R. 1296. the ; 

Further information in regard to this legi Tho 
lation may be obtained from the Legislativ4 
and Federal Relations Division of the Natio 
Education Association.—Howard A. Dawso FE 
Director Rural Service, NEA, for DSC 
Legislative Committee. 
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is . 181 and H. R. 1296 further provide that] Sec: 
es in states that maintain separate schools for 
* minority races, funds are to be apportioned ¢ 
« for the minority schools on the basis of the The 
size of the minority population within the)... 
state. The bills also specify that there musf 
‘ be no reduction in the proportion of fund; 
from state and local sources spent for school o¢ 
e 
for minority groups. 
April 
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Building Moral Strength. In anticipation of 
the need for moral strength after the war, 
character education is being given special 
emphasis this year in the Los Angeles public 
schools. Prepared with the cooperation of 
more than one hundred educators and lay 
experts, a 112-page brochure is now in use 
in every classroom. The approach, which is 
non-sectarian, is through the development of 
such qualities as reverence, kindness, coopera- 
tion, loyalty, faith, responsibility, and respect 
for law. Teachers will try to develop these 


d| traits through opportunities arising in the 


various school subjects. Suggestions are also 
made in the handbook for assemblies, patriotic 
observances, ceremonies and rituals, and other 
activitie—Maurice G. Blair, Director of 
Secondary Curriculum. 


Cooperation Between Museum and School. 
The recently reported cooperative project 
between museum and school in five large 
cities is suggestive to administrative leaders 
in many other communities. The experiences 
of art museums and schools in Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and New York 
City demonstrate that two or more educa- 
tional agencies may coordinate their efforts 
toward the enrichment of the lives of the 
young. The program varied from city to 


‘Icity in details but, essentially, it resulted in 


bringing the museum’s resources of beauty 
a little closer to the pupils in the schools. 
Lydia Powel of the Museum of Art of the 
Rhode Island School of Design who made a 
final appraisal of the three-year project re- 
ported that students and teachers were prac- 
tically unanimous in their approval of the 
experiment. The study was conducted under 
the auspices of a committee, chairmaned by 


Thomas Munro, curator of education, Cleve- 


land Museum of Art. 


Faculty Studies Problems of Instruction. For 
the 1944-45 session, the faculty study pro- 
gram of Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
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Front Lines in Education: 


Henry Harap, Editor 


land, Miss., deals with instruction in the post- 
war college. The first meeting was devoted 
to a consideration of the general problems 
involved in the four departmental reports to 
follow. Other meetings will deal with in- 
structional problems in social studies, science, 
and vocational home economics. 


Ability to Speak. A committee of Tulsa 


(Okla.) teachers has developed a new course — 


of study in speech, which. it considers the 
most effective medium of personality de- 
velopment. The course was based on the 
following premises: the ability to speak de- 
pends upon the ability to think and upon 
the social adjustment of the pupil; speaking 
is fundamental to writing and reading. The 
speech activities were outlined and the tech- 
niques involved in these activities were de- 
termined. Four source units were developed 
each of which contains suggestions for con- 
versation, discussion, and other speech activi- 
ties including an assembly program or other 
culminating activity. An appendix contains 
an evaluation chart for checking individual 
pupil progress. The teacher is free to select 
those suggestions that are applicable to the 
pupils’ needs and most suitable to her pur- 
poses. Practice in basic skills is provided, if 
needed, after which they are developed in 
recurring speaking situations. 


Government in the Postwar Years. The ex- 
pansion of governmental services has been a 
continuous trend since the turn of the cen- 
tury. The rate has been more rapid during 
the last decade and particularly during the 
war years. During the postwar period the 
citizen will be called upon more frequently 
to cooperate with government agencies. He 
will have to know more fully how the ac- 
tivities of public organizations affect his daily 
living. It will become an increasingly im- 
portant function of the public school to in- 
troduce the future citizen to all the public 
agencies with which he will have business 
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dealings. The citizen’s interest in govern- 
ment will, to a certain extent, determine the 
standard of efficiency of public servants. It 
will be necessary to break down the idea 
which too many of our citizens hold that the 
function of government is to dispense favors 
and jobs. In the postwar world, the young 
people in our schools will need to learn how 
to elect officials who will inspire a respect 
for democratic government. 


Workshops in Science and Art. The Balti- 
more Public Schools are conducting two 
workshops for elementary teachers of science 
and art with an enrollment of twenty-five 
members in each. The workshops are designed 
to give experienced teachers help in carrying 
on the types of activities in the daily class- 
room program. The science workshop is 
under the guidance of Joe Young West, 
professor of science, State Teachers College 
at Towson; Margaret F. S. Glace, head of 
the teacher education department at the 
Maryland Institute, is the instructor of the 
art workshop. These workshops meet for five 
consecutive Thursdays. 


Social Studies Program. The recent publi- 
cation of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Course of Study 
in American History marks the completion 
of a five-year program in social studies for 
the Ithaca Junior and Senior High Schools. 
The work has been under way for approxi- 
mately seven years under the direction of 
Howard R. Anderson, director of social 
studies in the Ithaca Public Schools, and now 
director of the school of education at Cornell 
University. 


Summer Reading Clinic. The San Diego 
Public Schools conducted a reading clinic 
last summer for 150 children. The staff in- 
cluded a special consultant in remedial read- 
ing, a psychiatrist from the San Diego Bureau 
of Child Guidance, a school physician from 
the school health department, a staff psy- 
chologist, a visiting teacher and eleven 
selected teachers from the San Diego City 
Schools. After the period of study and diag- 
nosis of the problems of each child, daily 
individual and group instruction was pro- 
vided by eleven selected teachers. Each 
elementary teacher meets with a group of 
fifteen children daily, each secondary teacher 
meets with only ten children. Last year, the 
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average gain in reading accomplishment tor 
the 150 pupils was four months. In six weeks, 
fourteen children progressed one to two 
years; 19, six months to one year; 61, two 
to six months; and 56, less than two months, 
The reading clinic will again be conducted 
during the summer of 1945.—Richmond 
Barbour, Director of Guidance. 


College Makes Self Survey. The faculty of 
Union College, Barbourville, Ky., has com- 
pleted a self survey of the College which 
covered a period of approximately eighteen 
months. Recently nine working committees 
presented a report to a conference of trus- 
tees, alumni, consultants, and church repre- 
sentatives. Two sessions were given over to a 
discussion of these reports and an evaluation 
of them. The general point of view empha- 
sized was that of analysis of the social, 
economic, and religious needs of the south- 
eastern Kentucky area and especially of the 
students who were coming to Union College. 


Status of Rural School Supervision. Jane 
Franseth of the University of Georgia re- 
ports the results of a questionnaire study of 
the county supervisors in the United States 
in 1944. She finds that at least twenty-nine 
states employ some rural school supervisors 
other than state supervisors. Approximately 
30 per cent of the counties in the United 
States employ general supervisors of instruc- 
tion. There was an increase in per cent of 
counties employing supervisors from 21.8 per 
cent in 1929 to 26.9 per cent in 1935, to 31 
per cent in 1944. The states employing the 
<reatest number of supervisors are California, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Among the few states in which there is a 
rural supervisor for every county are Wis- 
consin and Maryland. Almost all states re- 
quire at least four years of approved college 
education of their supervisors, and three to 
five years of successful teaching experience. 
The salary range for supervisors is from 
$1300 to $6000. The median salary is approxi- 
mately $2500. 


Planning an Educational Program. The 
Florida State Board of Education has ap- 
pointed the Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education to make a study of the postwar 
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educational needs of the state. A series of 
district meetings was held in February in 
eight regional centers of the state at which 
school officials and citizens formulated the 
problems to be studied and procedures for 
solving them. The major areas of the study 
include: the human and natural resources, 
student welfare problems, school personnel, 
financing the educational program and educa- 
tional organization. The Citizens Committee 
has submitted a preliminary report to the 
Governor which includes suggestions for 
carrying on the study. It is expected that 
every county will organize itself for the pur- 
pose of developing a more satisfactory local 
program of education. It is estimated that it 
will take two years to complete the study. A 
coordinating staff, headed by Edgar L. 
Morphet, has been selected by the committee 
to assemble information and prepare reports. 


Intercultural Relations. Since September, 


.|1944, a committee of twenty-two teachers 


representing the first nine grades has been 
developing for the City Schools of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., a tentative teaching plan in 
intercultural relations. This plan was re- 
leased to the schools in February for further 
development, testing, and study. The under- 
lying concepts are four: communion, com- 
munication, cooperation, continuity. 
Emphasis is placed upon the fine arts and the 
social sciences. Special sections are devoted 
to music, literature, painting, homemaking, 
customs, traditions, and games of other lands. 
In connection with the release of these ma- 
terials, visual aids and packets of materials 
are being prepared to assist teachers. Within 
a year this plan will be ready for general 
telease. The study in tentative form is re- 


_|leased in three booklets, Children of the 


World, Grades 1-3; Let’s Take a Tour, 
Grades 4-6; and The Community of Nations, 
Grades 7-9.—Jack Henderson, Supervisor of 
Materials of Instruction. 


State Curriculum Planning. The Minnesota 
State Department of Education has em- 
barked upon a program of curriculum de- 
velopment. As the initial step in the procedure 
State Commissioner Schweikhard called a 
conference of the leaders in the fields of 
education, labor, the home, the military 
forces, and agriculture for the purpose of 
determining the basic needs of education in 
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Minnesota. One of the important outcomes 
of that conference was the appointment of a 
statewide Curriculum Policy and Planning 
Committee, the personnel of which includes 
educators, ranging from teachers in rural 
schools to professors of education in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At its first meeting the 
committee named a subcommittee to formu- 
late and organize the major issues in educa- 
tion fundamental in developing curriculum 
materials. These issues will be submitted to 
many groups of teachers and laymen through- 
out the state for their reaction. From these 
discussions, the basic philosophy underlying 
the development of the curriculum will be 
formulated and will be included in the first 
publication in the curriculum series. Actual 
production of curriculum materials in the 
subject areas will not begin for at least a year 
and will extend over a long period of time.— 
W. A. Andrews, Chairman, State Curriculum 
Policy and Planning Committee. 


Suggests Program of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. In a recent report to his Board of Edu- 
cation, Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of 
Minneapolis Public Schools, emphasized the 
need for coordinating the curriculum of the 
various levels of the school system to insure 
the continuity of the instructional program. 
He suggested that progress in this direction 
can be made by providing leadership which 
should have the responsibility of developing 
a long-range, system-wide curriculum. 


The English Curriculum. The Executive 
Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has authorized a new 
study of the Curriculum in English similar 
to the one which produced An Experience 
Curriculum in English. It has appointed Dora 
V. Smith director of the English Curriculum 
Study and Angela M. Broening and Porter G. 
Perrin assistant directors, with a third assist- 
ant probably to be chosen later. The directors 
are to elaborate the basic plans already laid 
for the study and to propose personnel for 
the work to be done. It is estimated that it 
will take at least three years to complete this 
project. 


Revision of Home Economics. The curric- 
ulum in home economics in the Evansville 
(Ind.) Public Schools is being studied by 
parents, students, administrators, and teach- 
ers. Throughout the city, mothers of present 
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and past home economics pupils, present 
homemakers who were high school home 
economics majors, pupils enrolled in home 
economics classes, and administrators have 
met with home economics teachers to con- 
sider what they feel should be offered in 
home economics classes, both elementary and 
high school. The suggestions growing out of 
these meetings will be used to determine what 
revisions in the home economics course of 
study need to be made.—Ruth Davis, Direc- 
tor Home Economics Education. 


In Brief. A curriculum committee of the 
faculty of Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls is attempting to approach the 
problem of general education through the 
problems of young people of college age and 
post-college age. 

A committee of Nashville teachers has de- 
veloped a bulletin containing plans of de- 
votional periods for home-rooms. It is 
designed to guide children in the systematic 
study of the Bible as well as to introduce 
secular material for the development of 
ethical character. 

A course of study in nutrition was pre- 
pared and is being used in all elementary 
schools in Youngstown, Ohio. The lunch- 
room director reports that progress has been 
made in changing the food habits of the 
children. To get a more accurate measure of 
physical growth, a cumulative health record 
will be kept for each child. 

The Sacramento (Calif.) Public Schools are 
now giving special attention to the develop- 
ment of a plan of occupational education. A 
committee of teachers and administrators has 
prepared two publications which have re- 
cently come off the press. 

Committees of teachers and principals in 
the Evansville (Ind.) Schools have started 
preliminary work on an outline of the cur- 
riculum for the elementary schools. 

The San Francisco Schools recently re- 
ceived 501 letters written by children in the 
British Isles which have been distributed to 
local school children who previously ex- 
pressed a desire to correspond with children 
overseas. The British children write on every 
conceivable subject with emphasis on pets, 
hobbies, sports, and citrus fruits. 

There will be a Summer Curriculum De- 
velopment Program in the San Diego City 
Schools in 1945, as there was last year. 
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A conference on rural living was held re- 
cently at Grand Rapids, Mich., under the s 
auspices of the Michigan State Department ( 
of Public Instruction. Education, the family, : 
the church, land use and soil and water con- 
servation, marketing and farm cooperatives, 
libraries, public health, and social insurance 
and welfare were some of the topics Con-| bem 
sidered. 

A regional meeting of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
will be held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, on April 27 
under the leadership of William E. Young. 
. . . Kentucky supervisors will hold a state 
conference on April 17-18. Ruth Cunning. 
ham will serve as consultant. 

Starting with the fall term, Gordon N, 
Mackenzie will go to Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as professor of education 
and executive officer of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute for Schoo] Experimentation. 
. .. Edward G. Olsen of Russell Sage College 
is developing a program designed to keep 
teachers on American foreign 
policy. The project is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the NEA. I 
...L. D. Haskew of Emory University will] ° 7” 
join the Commission on Teacher Education| 
in an executive capacity during the next year.|" Ot" 
. . » Lloyd Cook of Ohio State University will 
direct a study of intercultural education in 
the pre-service program of teacher educat- 
ing institutions which is being sponsored by 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. 


New Curriculum Publications 


Alamance County Public Schools—Com- 
munity Education Workshop. Curriculum 
Series, Bulletin 9. Graham, N. C.: County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1944. 
71 p. Mimeographed. $1. 

Ithaca Public Schools—Course of Study in 
Social Studies. Ithaca, N. Y.: Ithaca Public 
Schools. 1944. Mimeographed. Eighth 
Grade, 80 p., $1. Eleventh Grade, 120 p., $1. 
The seventh, ninth, and tenth grade courses 
in this series were published in 1941 and 
1942. 

South Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion—Suggestions for the Twelve-Yeat 
School Program in South Carolina. Colum- 
bia, S. C.: State Department of Education. 
1944. 68 p. Paper covers. 15 cents. 
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I am 3 years old. 1 had my picture taken 
today. My brothers watched, then they teased 
me. My mother held me in her arms for a 
long time. 


I am 6 years old, My father plays with me 
Co.|metimes, but I don’t see much of him be- 
cause when he is at home he spends most of 
_|his time with my two older brothers. My 
mother is with me a lot. She likes to run her 
fingers through my hair. Her women friends 
say I am a beautiful child. Mother thinks I 
am “delicate,” so she is not going to send me 
~ school next fall. 


will| 7 4 & years old. This year mother let me 
-..1g0 to school, but not the public school. 
f Mother taught me to read and write at home, 
will! they put me in the “upper primary” room. 
1 injLhere are more girls than boys there, but 
_[they are all nice and I like them, except for 
 pypone or two of the boys who call me “Curly 
YILocks” and “Sissy.” I asked the teacher to 
make them stop doing this, and she spoke to 
them. Now they don’t say anything to me. 
llike the clay modeling best of all we do in 
m.(chool, and I like to hear the teacher read 
mtories. I like two of the girls and play at 
nty{ieir home a lot. Mother is worried because 
, 
O44 lam thin, so I don’t get to stay after school 
for the games they have then. 


cher 


lu 


bli I am 11 years old and in the sixth grade. 
nth{_his year I go to the public school where 
¢, {ay brothers went. Some of the teachers re- 
a member them, and tell me they are glad I 
,jfm not always getting into trouble. I could 

have been in the seventh grade this year, but 

was sick a lot last year so mother didn’t want 
;. [me to have to work too hard in school. I am 
"younger than most of the boys in the class. 
™lbut am as tall as any of them. All the school 
100. work is easy for me, except arithmetic. That 

book makes me tired to Took at it. Mother 
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The Importance of People 


Mary and Harry H. Giles 


IT’S COLD INSIDE 


says I take after her—she never had a head 
for figures. 

There is another boy in the room that I 
like. He wears glasses and is very different 
from me except that he likes to read. He is 
very strong and is good in all the games. He 
is getting up a football team and asked me 
to play end because I am tall, but mother 
wouldn’t let me. She says it is enough for 
two of her boys to risk their necks. My 
brothers play on the high school team. Some 
of the girls in my room are nice but most of 
the boys don’t like any of them. If it wasn’t 
for Roger, my friend, I would have more 
trouble, because there is a gang of boys that 
pick on me sometimes as I walk home from 
school. 


I am 13 years old and I guess they are going 
to let me graduate from eighth grade this 
June, even if my marks in arithmetic are low. 
My last two teachers say they will be glad to 
get rid of me in this school, and I guess I'll 
be glad to go. School bores me to death. 

There are just two things I like besides 
Roger. One is my chemistry and photography 
lab I’ve fixed up at home. The other is the 
secret club they let me into last year. In the 
club we have six fellows, and we have built 
a shack in our woods at the back of one of 
the fellow’s house. We have meetings there 
and cook our own meals when we can sneak 
enough stuff from home. One of the boys is 
old—he is 18—and has a car, so I am learning 
to drive. It gives me a big thrill to step all 
the way down on the gas and then see how 
fast I can make her go around the curves. 

The kids in our club call me Skinny. No- 
body calls me “Curly Locks” anymore since 
I knocked a kid unconscious with a rock for 
calling me that on the playground at school. 
It scared me at first, what I’d done. It scared 
me when the policeman came, too, but I got 
out of that O. K. and the boys don’t fool 
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around and kid me anymore about my looks, 
so the whole thing was to the good. I had to 
laugh when the principal called my dad about 
it and got bawled out for not tending to his 
business on the playground. In our shack we 
have a lot of drawings I have made of dif- 
ferent teachers in school. I made one of the 
principal getting spanked by my dad. It 
shows him crying big tears like he wanted 
to make me do, and saying, “Please let me 
off.” 


I am 17, and in the third high school I have 
attended since we moved from our home 
town. In all of them it’s been the same old 
story. The kids call me “Pretty Boy” and I 
get licked most of the time when I fight them 
for it. The teachers most generally start out 
by being real nice and end up complaining 
because I don’t do my work on time. Once 
in a while I say something in class that makes 
the teachers pay attention. Most of the time 
it isn’t worth the bother to say anything. 

I guess I’m no good, like my oldest brother. 
But maybe I can do big things some day and 
show everybody. I know one thing, there 
isn’t anybody in town who knows more about 
jazz, or how to drive a car, or about Ambrose 
Bierce. Sometimes I feel as if I could be a 
great musician, or a writer who would tear 
out people’s hearts with the things I would 
say. Sometimes I think I could be a great 
engineer or designer of airplanes. Dad thinks 
I’m no good. Mother just feels bad about me 
and doesn’t say much. If it wasn’t for the 
gang at the pool room I wouldn’t belong any- 
where, really. 


I am 20 years old. It seems funny to look 
back on my life and realize what a lot of 
time I’ve wasted worrying about things that 
didn’t matter. War is mostly dirty hard, 
lousy, hell, but in combat I’ve proved that I 
can take it as much as anybody. If I get 


through this, maybe I'll go back to colleg 
and take that engineering course. If they] 
let me in. If they won’t treat me like a ki 
If there is anything left that’s worth doing 

I used to wish for a lot of things. Main 
I wanted to be myself. At home things wer 
too easy for me—but they were too hard ig 
another way. It’s hard to express what I mea 
because I always wished mother wouldn' 
baby me and I always wished father and my 
brothers would pay more attention to me. 

In school things were never very good. 
wasted my own time and that of everybody 
else. School was like a prison to me and thg 
teachers, most of them, were too busy to car¢ 
about me except when they were sore at m 
I guess the things that were wrong wer 
mostly my fault, but I sure did have a lot of 
troubles, or thought I did. I didn’t like t 
fight but I seemed to get in fights all thg 
time. I used to wish somebody would hel 
me figure it out, but I never wanted to talk 
about it, either. People might laugh at the 
things that worried me. 

Now I’m in the biggest fight of all—I gues 
nations don’t know how to settle things much 
better than I did. I also know that everybod 
in my outfit has his troubles and that’s a help 
It’s not just me. And now that I know tha 
I can take it, it’s a lot easier. But I’m not s 
sure about the future. Maybe I’m too ignorani 
to make good in civilian life, no matter how 
hard I try. 

I wish there was some school to go wheré 
they would help me size things up for myself 
not make fun of me or flunk me for what 
don’t know. I wish they would let me find 
out how to earn a living by doing things in 
drawing or chemistry or something I like 
But maybe that’s an impossible wish. Prob 
ably schools can’t take the trouble to tre: 
each person as a special case. And I don! 
want any special favors anyhow. I can jus 
keep on fighting it out. I sure hope I can. 


HIGHLIGHTS... 
Committee 


Studies in Secondary Education .......... 
Bibliography on Elementary Education ... 
Evaluation of Courses of Study ............ 
Democratic Education (a radio project) ... 
Recraiement of Teachers ................. 


(Continued from page 313) 
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William Brown 
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L. Thomas Hopkins 
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The New—in Review 


A BOOK TO PROVOKE much thought is 
Your School, Your Children by Marie Syrkin 
(Fischer, 1944, $2.50). For there is sure to 
be reaction to the various problems which 
Miss Syrkin raises concerning the schools. It 
is not necessary to agree entirely with the 
author in order to be impressed by the fact 
that she, a busy teacher, has taken time to 
present such material to the public and that 
she is sincere in her presentation. 

Miss Syrkin, a teacher of many years’ ex- 
perience in the New York City school system, 
bases her discussion on some of the broad 
questions which confront parents and teach- 
ers today: 


1. Is the school the bulwark of democracy 
which our forefathers intended and de- 
signed it to be? 

2. Is it meeting the fundamental challenges 
of our time? 

3. Is it developing clear thinking, sympa- 
thetic, and understanding citizens? 

4. What and where is the lag between our 
objectives and our achievements in our 
schools in America? 


These problems, long accepted by teachers 
and school administrators as pertinent, are 
presented in a readable book, filled with 
colorful illustrations from the author’s ex- 
perience, and written for the ordinary citi- 
zen who enjoys raking education over the 
coals, as well as for teachers. More than ever, 
the educational profession realizes today the 
need for popularly written material to stimu- 
late interest in our schools, to give a better 
understanding of the objectives and pro- 
cedures of education, and thus to enlist aid 
from our citizens in providing better schools 
than we now have. Miss Syrkin’s book is a 
step in this direction, but it must be recog- 
nized that she presents a critical picture of 
life in a big city school system and that this 
is not the full picture of education in Amer- 
ica. There is material to supplement a book 
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Alice Miel, Editor 


of this kind; the Know Your Schools series 
published by the U. S. Office of Education 
is a good example. Unfortunately, material of 
this kind usually reaches teachers rather than 
the public, for which it is intended. 

Miss Syrkin covers many areas in which our 
schools are vulnerable: the use of undemo- 
cratic procedures, intolerance, the collapse of 
standards, the use and misuse of intelligence 
measurement. The conflicting philosophies of 
some of our prominent educators, presented 
in interesting style, include those of John 
Dewey, Robert Hutchins, Stringfellow Barr, 
and Carl and Mark Van Doren. 

Perhaps the strongest part of the book is 
its attack on the failure of our schools to 
employ methods of true democracy in school 
procedure, resulting in a failure to produce 
citizens who really live democratically. It 
would be desirable to have for public con- 
sumption an equally readable presentation of 
some of the positive efforts of our schools in 
this direction—Reviewed by Sara Malcolm 
Krentzman, Librarian, Demonstration School, 
Florida State College for Women, and Con- 
sultant in Library Science, Florida State De- 
partment of Education. 


IN RAPID SUCCESSION have come three 
important contributions from the National 
Council for the Social Studies—two year- 
books copyrighted 1944 and a forty-page 
pamphlet “The Social Studies Look Beyond 
the War” that is worth much more than its 
price of 10 cents. The pamphlet, which is a 
statement of postwar policy prepared by a 
distinguished advisory commission of the 
Council, will be valued as a specific, paar’ 
and sound guide to the planning of realistic 


programs of social education in the years 
ahead. Especially pointed are Sections IV, V, 
and VI, which deal with war and postwar 
needs for curriculum change and with teach- 
ing procedures in the social studies, including 
implications for the program of teacher edu- 
cation. 
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Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies 
to Individual Differences, the fifteenth year- 
book, also contains usable material on teach- 
ing techniques. While the entire yearbook is 
well written and suggestive, readers will find 
Kai Jensen’s chapter on “Interpretations of 
Individual Differences” especially worthwhile. 
Here has been brought together material on 
human development that should guide edu- 
cators in selecting appropriate socializing ex- 
aaa age for learners of different maturity 
evels. The book is edited by Edward Krug 
and G. Lester Anderson who have produced 
a brief introduction on “Individual Differ- 
ences as Resources in the Social Studies” that 
is a masterpiece. 

The fourteenth yearbook Citizens for a 
New World was published with the coopera- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and the Commission to Stud 
the Organization of the Peace. To this 
volume the social studies teacher will turn to 
improve his background of understanding of 
various international developments. Edited by 
Erling Hunt, the yearbook has as contribu- 
tors experts in the field of international law, 
in problems of international health, in eco- 
nomic and social rehabilitation, and in other 
fields. 

The yearbooks sell for $2 each. Order from 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


ANYONE WOULD like books if he had 
had an opportunity to grow up with them 
as did the two little Duffs whose story is 
reported by their mother, Annis Duff, in 
Bequest of Wings, an account of a family’s 
pleasure with books (Viking, 1944, $2). Be- 
sides being charmingly written, the book has 
the virtue of containing much good infor- 
mation on children’s books and on ways of 
helping children to learn to handle them with 
care while enjoying them. 


PENETRATING CONCLUSIONS and rec- 
ommendations with regard to teaching 
materials on inter-American subjects are re- 
ported in Latin America in School and 
College Teaching Materials (1944) by a 


committee appointed to study the matter for 


the American Council on Education. While 
the committee has high praise for the im- 
provements made in such materials in recent 
years, such shortcomings as the following are 
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noted: an unfortunate number of unnecessary 
inaccuracies of detail, prejudicial and un- 
founded comparisons of English and Spanish 
colonies, certain racial prejudices and pre- 
judgments inimical to adequate understanding 
of Latin America, insufficient attention to the 
cultural products and point of view of Latin 
America, and a tendency to overemphasize 
the picturesque in these countries, both in 
words and pictures. 

The report contains also analyses of history 
and geography textbooks, biography, text- 
books on modern problems and on interna- 
tional relations, current events magazines and 
pamphlets, language textbooks, arts and 
crafts, music, and films relating to Latin 
America. Order from the Council, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. $2.50 in paper, 
$3 in cloth. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE language 
materials available now include Brazilian Por- 
tuguese from Thought to Word (Princeton 
University Press, 1944, $3) and two paper- 
covered readers in the Macmillan Inter- 
American Series, Amnécdotas Faciles and 
Conversacién Facil (48 cents each, list). 


INFORMATION ABOUT notable people 
and events connected with every day of the 
year is to be found in a new edition of Anni- 
versaries and Holidays by Mary E. Hazeltine 
(American Library Association, Chicago, $6). 
A comparison with the 1928 edition shows 
more material on the major holidays and 
more names of craftsmen, engineers, in- 
ventors, civic and religious leaders, scientists, 
aviators, and the like with fuller identifica- 
tion of each. 


PROPOSED AND PENDING legislation 
affecting children and youth in the areas of 
health, education, employment, recreation, 
and welfare may be secured by placing one’s 
name on the mailing list of a new organiza- 
tion, Child Welfare Information Service, Inc. 
This is a voluntary, nonprofit association 
supported by contributions and subscriptions. 
Legislation is reported impartially in mimeo- 
graphed bulletins issued every few days. 
President of the organization is Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer of the Washington Post and author 
of Journey Through Chaos. Free for a trial 
period. Address: 930 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 
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Radio Listening in the Elementary School 
By Grorciana Maar, Librarian, Stratford 


Avenue School, Garden City, N. Y. 


When the CBS American School of the 
Air began to broadcast its weekly “Tales of 
Far and Near” program, our school was very 
much interested. Since the beginning we have 
followed ‘the stories quite continuously and 
have found the programs stimulating, par- 
ticularly to the youngsters in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades where they listen regularly. 

Different approaches have been used to in- 
terest the children and to acquaint them with 
the stories to be presented. One time we had 
a radio shelf in the library where we kept the 
books that had been broadcast or were to be 
broadcast. Another time the librarian tried 
to preview the story each week with the 
various groups. Last year we had two large 
posters listing the stories. These were placed 
in a conspicuous place in the library so that 
the children might refer to them and know 
in advance what stories would be used. This 
year we have a list typed for handy reference 
and from time to time have displayed it and 
book jackets or pictures representing the 
different stories. 

The teachers use this story program in 
various ways and some do more in prepara- 
tion than others. It depends somewhat on 
the group and its interest and in the value 
which the teacher places on the program as 
a part of the weekly class program. To give 
some idea of procedure a typical approach 
and evaluation is described. 

On the day of the story the teacher inquires 
in her group who has read today’s book. If 
someone has, he has a chance to review it 
briefly so the group will have an idea of the 
story. Or if many have read the book, there 
may be a discussion of incidents. That hap- 
pened with a sixth-grade group the day of 
the broadcast of The Sea Snake by S. W. 
Meader. One after another told in a few 
sentences the part of the story he found ex- 
citing. Then one of the girls read the excerpt 
and review as given in the Teachers’ Manual 
provided by the American School of the Air. 
Someone else read the life of Stephen Meader 
as given there so that all might know some- 
thing of him and of his other books. 

By then it was time to turn on the radio 
and tune in the station. This is always done 
about five minutes ahead of time to give the 
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children plenty of time to get settled before 
the story begins and to allow time for emer- 
gencies. After all it is well to know ahead of 
time whether the radio is working in order 
to arrange to share the one in another class- 
room if nec 

After the story there is another short dis- 
cussion. This time it is based on the broad- 
cast. Some questions to be asked are: “Did 
you like it?” “Was it readily understood?” 
“Did the story make a good broadcast?” “Did 
the script writer satisfy you in his selection 
of episodes?” “Was there anything omitted 
which you feel is essential to the story?” 

If there is time, other books similar in 
can be discussed. In this case we talked of 
other adventure stories of the sea and of the 
present war. This is sometimes postponed un- 
til the class is in the library where the books 
as mentioned can be easily taken from the 
shelves. Often the succéss of the broadcast 
can be judged: by the demand in the library 
for the book or others like it. 

Sometimes letters are written to the broad- 
casting station commenting on or criticizing 
the stories or making suggestions for stories 
to be used. Sometimes we have taken a poll 
on the popularity of the stories and sent that 
record to headquarters. 

And what is the value of this? It is another 
medium for presenting books to children. 
The books broadcast are well selected and in 
every case are stories worthwhile for chil- 
dren to know. They read avidly many of the 
stories which otherwise they might ignore, 
for the broadcast has given them a taste of 
the book and they wish to hear more. 

The broadcasts this year have been broad 
in their representation. The classics are there 
in Rip Van Winkle by Irving, The Courtship 
of Miles Standish by Longfellow and The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood by Pyle. 
Famous people are represented in He 
Wouldn’t Be King by Baker, Davy Crockett 
by Rourke, and Dr. George Washington 
Carver, Scientist by Graham. Other books 
cover the usual interests of children—dogs, 
Indians, humor, pioneers, adventure, fairies, 
and the present war. 

There is such a wide variety that every 
child will find much to satisfy him in the 
twenty-nine broadcasts, and the radio listen- 
ing may help to develop his appreciation of 
good literature and increase his interest in 
reading. 
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Tools for Learning 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Watter D. Cockine 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, supplies, and fur- 
nishings are as much a part of the essential 
“tools of the trade” of teachers as are guns, 
ammunition, and jeeps to soldiers. Even in 
this period of scientific miracles, which has 
witnessed an amazing growth of synthetics 
of all kinds, the Biblical injunction that “you 
can’t make bricks without straw” still makes 
sense and remains an unvarnished fact. As 
educational processes have become more 
complex and intricate, equipment and sup- 
plies have acquired increasing importance. No 
longer can a good school be had by solely 
having a Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a pupil on the other. And among the 
other things which are necessary, proper 
equipment and supplies occupy an important 
place. 

In these days when educational planning 
holds the center of the stage, it is timely, 
therefore, to direct attention to the impor- 
tance of careful planning of the equipment, 
supplies, and furnishings which the schools 
are going to need during the next school year. 
Much more is required than scanning the 
amounts and items used in the past year and 
comparing anticipated enrollments with those 
of the past. 

What are some of these other considera- 
tions? 

First, attention should be given to what 
furnishings, equipment, apparatus, and sup- 
plies would aid most in conducting the edu- 
cational task. The constant addition of new 
items due to new inventions and refinements 
of old ones has made available to schools 


There is no place for guesswork in selecting 
school equipment and supplies. A number of 
considerations to which school people might 
well give their attention in planning orders of 
materials are discussed in this introduction to 
Tools for Learning by Walter D. Cocking, 
managing editor of The School Executive. 
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many new and superior articles. Undoubtedly 
the period following the war will see the 
development of many more. Schools will want 
to keep abreast of these developments. The 
refinements which have and are being made 
on motion picture projectors for instance 
make the projector of even a few years ago 
as antedated as a 1920 model automobile. It 
would be as ridiculous for schools to attempt 
to use prewar maps and globes in 1950 as it 
would be for a farmer to use a cradle to cut 
his grain or a manufacturer to use a water 
wheel as the motive power for his machinery. 

Second, care should be devoted to discover- 
ing what supplies and equipment are avail- 
able. Manufacturers of school products are 
constantly on the alert to provide materials 
to meet school needs. New articles are put on 
the market constantly. School people need 
to know this market if they are to act intelli- 
gently on selecting their supplies and equip- 
ment. Aids are available to help them in this 
undertaking. Supply and equipment catalogs, 
advertisements in educational journals, The 
American School and University yearbooks, 
and Sweets Catalog File are sources which 
are rich in information. All should be used. 
Two other worthy avenues from which a 
great deal of assistance can be obtained are: 
(a) The National Buyers Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, 11 Park Place, New York 
City, and (b) The Educational Buyers As- 
sociation, 45 Astor Place, New York City. 
Only by making a constant study of the 
available market can the school make sure 
it has the materials which are most necessary 
and usable. 

Third, it must be determined how much 
of a given article is required. Again, con- 
stant studies are necessary. Past experience, 
particularly when carefully appraised, should 
certainly be considered. Studies of present 
enrollments as compared with past figures 
provide pertinent facts. A study of inven- 
tories of supplies on hand will oftimes yield 
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illuminating information. The extent to which 
certain materials are used also should be 
studied. 

In a study made of the use of compound 
microscopes in one city school system, it was 
disclosed that in one large high school ap- 
proximately twenty-five were on the shelves 
most of the.time, while in another high school 
in the same ‘system the students were handi- 
capped by the lack of a sufficient number of 
microscopes. Undoubtedly, much equipment 
can be used more advantageously. Here also 
is a field in which substantial economies can 
be made. In large systems, it is possible for 
many pieces of equipment or apparatus to 
be used by several buildings. In small systems 
it may be possible to purchase certain items 
which can be used by several schools, thus 
making available through coordinated effort 
what would be entirely impossible for one 
school to obtain by itself. 

A fourth step is the purchase of the items 
needed. It is common practice now for 
schools to ask for bids in purchasing. The 
users of the materials are the ones best quali- 
fied to determine whether the item bid upon 
is the item needed and whether the relative 
quality of the material justifies the price bid. 
Since the lowest priced item is not always 
the best buy, it is important that that decision 
be rendered by those who are to use the 
article rather than by the individual who is 


responsible for the detail of actual purchasing. . 


A fifth step has to do with the checking of 
the articles when they are received against 
specifications and samples submitted and on 
which purchases are based. Again this is a 
professional, not a clerical, task. 

Finally there is the use of the article. Here 
lies a field for great improvement. It is essen- 
tial that equipment and supplies should be 
handled and operated by trained and compe- 
tent workmen. Such knowledge and skills 
have to be learned. They are as much a part 
of a teacher’s equipment as anything else. Yet 
little is done about it. Many a piece of ap- 
paratus is either discarded entirely or used 
with indifferent results because no one has 
trained the user. Again, many an article stands 
idle and unused in some classroom when it 
could be put to good use elsewhere. 

School systems might well inaugurate a 
program where time is regularly set aside for 
the purpose of teaching the use and care of 
various types of equipment and supplies. The 
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results would more than justify the time and 
effort spent. Not only would the materials 
be used in a more skillful manner but, more 
important, teaching efficiency would be in- 
creased. Considerable progress has been 
made in many systems in teaching janitors 
how to use equipment and supplies to clean 
and operate the plant. Little has been done, 
however, to teach teachers how to become 
expert in the use of instructional equipment. 

More than $50 million a year are spent 
by schools for equipment and supplies and 
the chances are that the amount will be 
greatly increased in the postwar years. To 
taxpayers and teachers alike this is a sizable 
amount of money. On those of us in the pro- 
fession rests the responsibility to see to it that 
the money is spent to bring the largest pos- 
sible return in improved educational oppor- 
tunity. In the final analysis, the value of every 
individual piece of equipment and every item 
of supply has to be judged in terms of the 
extent to which it aids in the improvement of 
instruction. 


Summer experiences for young people will 
be discussed by Cecil Parker in Tools for 
Learning in May 


FILM SLIDES 


Maps CHARTS 
Attases Mopeis 
Gioses Pictures 


For details see our Catalog 20 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Publishers of Visual Teaching Aids 


Designed by Educators, Edited by 
Scholars, Produced by Craftsmen. 


5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


When writing please mention this publication 
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Group PLANNING IN EDUCATION 
... how it works and why it works 
1945 Yearbook 


Free to DSCD 
members. $2 to 
non-members. 


To come from the 
press this spring. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CurricULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
1201 16th Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


INTERLOCKING 
JUMBO-BLOX 
Puzzle Ini chers report more dramatic play—more 
Judy way” social play, with these remarkable Blox. A 
Play and simple interlocking principle that even four 
Social Play year olds can understand makes for speedy 
Sevelep construction with a minimum of teacher 
Write to * Initiative help. Priced in very inexpensive units 
Imagination 
TH E J UDY COMPANY bei 990 For Further Information Write to 
107 Third Ave. N. polis 1, Kindergoren R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 414 


Detroit 31, Mich. 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 
| Educational Building Blocks 


for 


Schools—Churches—Homes 


We also manufacture Floor 


Made of special light weight hardwood 
Builds . . . Houses . Climbing Towers Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 
No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners. 
FOX BLOCKS CO., 164 W. 35th St. Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also of Playground Equipment 


Blocks and hollow blocks — 
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LET HELP 


- Develop Your Schools’ Projected 


Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program, Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers, 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 
When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you’re considering—call on DeVRY! 


DeVRY 16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


Be among the first to get this precision 
electronic device ...a new DeVRY 16mm. 
Motion Picture Sound Projector . . . for 


both sound and silent films . . . and with 
separate speaker and amplifier that can be 
used as a Public Address System. Place 
your order now! 


SCHOOLS FIRST! 


To schools and colleges—whose needs we 
consider second only to those of the Army 
and Navy—we are now alloting the FIRST 
DeVRY motion picture equipment released 
for non-military use. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 

for a 2// x 2/’ paper or glass 

slide; single-frame slide- 

i and double-frame slide- 
m, 


DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30/” x 40” to 20’ x 20’. 
Glass-beaded. 


DeVRY KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES and DIS- 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 


DeVRY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
Army-Navy “E” award four 
consecutive times. 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic (Food, Shelter, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 
mentary Grades. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning dependable DeVRY Projected 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
Principal Cities 


For 32 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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= submarine is about 283 years The airplane is an American! Gro 
older than the Wrights’ airplane. Great We have taught the rest of the world how 

as are the improvements in underwater vessels, to utilize the oneness of indivisible air as a Hel; 

their field of operations remains fenced in. realm for vehicular traffic. To wit: Today the Ph 
The first heavier-than-air machine’s flight United States is the first global military 

was only 120 feet. But there is no air limita- power in all history. However, the solution Whe 
tion to the range of transport planes, as evi- of one problem creates new_problems. We 
denced by today’s globe-circling Army and have created this problem: Will the U. S. 

Navy bombers and transports. They travel continue to develop and utilize air transport Gro 


overseas and over everything else. 

The freedom of planes to travel in any 
direction, their velocity and the fact that every 
place on earth is accessible to them, make 
close neighbors of all peoples. No one can be 
isolated from or immune to their effects. 

“Steam is an Englishman,” observed Em- 
erson. The people of the British Isles had to 
import in order to live. They did not have 
many exportable natural resources. But they 
had coal and Watt’s steam engine, so they 
became an industrial and seafaring people. 


effectively for social and economic benefits 
after the war? 

We know how to make the Machines. 

We must /earn how to mold the Minds in 
order to become an airfaring nation. 

Many teachers and school administrators 
are alert to this unprecedented challenge. Our 
purpose is to work with you in interpreting the 
rapid changes and applying air transporta- 
tion to human betterments. Will you join 
with us? Please write for a free copy of “Air 
Age Education News.” 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. Philadelphia Superi dent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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